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For Young Adults 


New and Forthcoming Dutton Adult Books 
recommended to the attention of all YP librarians 


LEAP THROUGH THE CURTAIN 
By Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky as told to George Mikes 
The dramatic s ney of two magnificent ballet dancers, their eutencettnasy career in Russia 
their ht from East Berlin. A moving human document, a romance of young love, a litera 


ascent from ‘rags to riches,’ a record of extraordinary perils bravely atromted. ”—Christian 
Science Monitor. Illus. $3.50 


HELEN KELLER: Sketch for a Portrait 
By Van Wyck Brooks 


“He has known Helen Keller for 20-odd years and his portrait is one of the most poignant 
things yet written of the remarkable woman.”’—Library Journal. $3.00 


OPEN EVERY DOOR 
By Zelda Popkin 
“Zelda any tel life oe he ——. ee. newspaper reporter, public relations counsel, writer, = 
and mother) is e of fact that a closed door is a challenge to a ny 
oor. yho 


has the quveatusean @ us pli, and and A compensations well worth the gamble of opening 
Library Journal. 


THE GROWTH OF A NATION 


A Pictorial Review of the United States of America From Colonial Days to 
the Present 


By Emerson M. Brooks. Introd. by Henry Bamford Parkes, N. Y. University 


“Some 300 photographs and 20 maps with almost 50,000 words of text comprise an adult, colorful © 
history of our country since colonial times, The text skillfully amplifies and rounds out the 
illustrations.”—Virginia Kirkus. $5.95 


BALLOT FOR AMERICANS 
By Lamont Buchanan 


ag ong ictorial story of political cam: 42 Presidential, 84 Congressional) and cam ers 
the US. from Goatee ashington to lection Day 1956. Over 200 pa hy we - 


THE FABULOUS FUTURE: AMERICA IN 1980 
With an Introduction by the editors of Fortune 


11 outstan leaders in our national life igenet, Meany, 7 7, Memehee. Stevenson, L 
}. -L. on mpt to predict what life will be, or should be, in years hence. 
- deserve attention.”—Library Journal. $3.50 
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Story and pictures by MAURICE SENDAK 


KENNY’S WINDOW 


The first book by the well-known illustrator of A Hote Is 
To Dic and other favorites tells about a little boy named 
Kenny; of the questions that came to him during a 
dream; and the way he found the answers — answers, 
though Kenny hardly knew it, to the mysteries of growing 
up. Pictures in two colors, 


THE SILVER NUTMEG 


Story and pictures by PALMER BROWN. 
This book about the heroine of BeYyonp 
THE PAwpAw TREES relates Anna Lavinia’s 
adventures in the upside down world of 


Dew Pond. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


THE DAY AND 
THE WAY WE MET 


By MARY STOLZ. “Our most outstanding 
writer of teen-age novels today.” — The 
Horn Book. After the marriage of her 
older sister (heroine of Reavy or Not) 
Julie Connor finds herself responsible for 
the well-being of her father and brother 
and really grows up. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


CARTIER SAILS 
THE ST. LAWRENCE 


By ESTHER AVERILL. Pictures by FEODOR 
ROJANKOVSKY. This retelling of Tue 
Voyaces oF Jacques CartTIER includes 
several pictures not previously published 
by the winner of the 1956 Caldecott Award. 

Ages 9 up. $3.00 


NATURE GAMES 
AND ACTIVITIES 


By SYLVIA CASSELL, Pictures by PETER 
BURCHARD. Games, projects, ideas for 
hobbies and crafts, concerning various 
aspects of nature — birds, animals, insects, 
plants, fish, rocks, stars, etc. 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 


Ages 5-8. $2.00 


REALLY SPRING 


By GENE ZION. Pictures by MARGARET 
BLOY GRAHAM. The liveliest, loveliest 
rites of Spring ever celebrated anywhere 
are recorded in this wonderfully exultant 
book by the creators of ALL FALLING 
Down and THE SUMMER SNOWMAN. 

Ages 3-6. $2.50 

Library edition. 


NELLIE AND HER 
FLYING CROCODILE 


By CHAD WALSH. Pictures by MARC 
SIMONT. A gay American fairy tale — the 
exciting story of Nellie and her friends, the 
lovable flying crocodiles of Lake Iroquois. 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 


A HAT FOR AMY JEAN 


Story and pictures by MARY CHALMERS. 
The entrancing story of finding the right 
new hat for Amy Jean’s birthday; by the 
author-artist of HERE Comes THE TROLLEY 
Car and Come ror A WALK wITH ME. 
Pictures in 2 colors. Ages 3-6. $1.50 

Library edition. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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This is the story of a pigeon—a pigeon who has curiosity 
and a hearty appetite. Marco is inspired with the desire 
to travel when he sees a big red sign next to his coop 
saying: FORWARD. Children who know New York 
City will recognize the scenes of Marco’s adventures, 
and those who do not will find Marco an entertaining 
guide. Pictures in two colors on every page. Ages 5-8 


Ready now. 8% x 10% inches, cloth, 48 pages. $2.50 






MARCO bookmarks are avail- 
able for the asking. Write and 
let us know how many you need. 






ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher 


501 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSA GE 


MAXINE LABOUNTY 


“THIS PROBLEM IS ONE OF SERIOUS CONCERN FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THIS ASSOCIATION AND IT URGE CAREFUL CON- 
SIDERATION OF TT IN YOUR DIVISIONAL AND REGIONAL 
MEETINGS.” 
President John S. Richards 
ALA Bulletin, March 1956 


“Our shortage of children’s librarians has been of crisis proportions for 
several years now” and the situation regarding young people’s librarians 
is not better. There are more children and young people than ever before 
in our population, ‘The need for enlightened, reading adults was never 
greater. The need and existing opportunities to carry out children’s and 
young people’s service are of pressure proportions now. When the Library 
Services bill passes, the needs and opportunities will be heightened. We 
all know that sound, informed work in this area is essential if libraries are 
to make their contribution to individual and national literacy. These 
goals can not be achieved by spreading existing staff thinner and thinner. 
If the staff has too little time, too little training, and too little knowledge 
their efforts are not productive. 

Our greatest deterrent in recruiting seems to have been our failure to 
focus the attention of those students who are aware of the importance of 
books in their own living on constructive possibilities of this fertile field 
for their interest and talents. 

‘To date our most effective recruiting has been by word of mouth from 
individual to individual. ‘This is the level on which all of us can attack 
the problem. We can do so the more vigorously, heartened by President 
Richards’ report of consideration of positive action on a profession-wide 
basis. 
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CONFERENCE HEADLINES 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


President, Maxine LaBounty, District of Columbia Public Library 
Washington, D. C. 


Monday, June 18, 10:00 A.M. 
Membership Meeting 


Consideration of the transition of DLCYP members from the 
present to the new ALA organization. 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:00 A.M.—12:00 noon 
“Let’s Talk About Bindings” 


DLCYP is joint sponsor with AASL, Publishers Liaison Commit- 
tee, and the ALA Board on Bookbinding of this workshop. An 
exhibit is planned which will include a children’s book bound in 
ten or twelve different ways as part of a special study sponsored by 
the Publisher’s Liaison Committee. Visitors to the exhibit will be 
invited to express their choices for library use among the sample 
bindings. 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 P.M. 
Program Meeting 
DLCYP is a joint sponsor with AYPL, CLA, AASL and the Na- 


tional Book Committee of an ALA general session which will fea- 
ture a talk by author Jessamyn West. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Frances M. Grim, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 19, 9:00 A.M.-12:00 noon 
“Introducing Books to Young People” 


Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch Pratt Ftee Library, Baltimore, Md., 
will talk about “Sugar on the Bread”, followed by a demonstration 
book talk. 





Olga Pobutsky, Public Library, Detroit, Mich., will talk about, 
“TV: a Way to Introduce ‘Teen Agers to Books.” 







Roxanna Austin, State Dept. of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, will 
talk about, “Teen-Age Rooms and Discussion Groups.” 
Grace Slocum, Brooklyn Public Library, will preside. 








Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 A.M.—12:00 noon 





“Youth Today” 






Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, author of Facts of Life and Love for 
Teen-Agers, will speak and conduct a discussion. 










Friday, June 22, 8:00 A.M. 


Business Meeting 










CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 





Tuesday, June 1g, 10:00 A.M.—12:00 noon 






Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 A.M.—12:00 noon 






Thursday, June 21, 10:00 A.M.-12:00 noon 






Storytelling Festival 





On each day there will be stories told by outstanding storytellers 
from libraries in various parts of the country. Each day’s program 
will honor a master storyteller; ‘Tuesday, Mary Gould Davis; 
Wednesday, Gudrun ‘Thorne-Thomsen; and ‘Thursday, Ruth Saw- 
yer. On Thursday the stories will be told by Frances Clarke Sayers. 
Storytellers for the other two days will include: Augusta Baker, 
New York Public Library; Marguerite Dodson, Brooklyn Public 
Library; Rosemarie Hoehne, librarian from Berlin, now with Cin- 
cinnati Public Library; Shigeo Watanabe, librarian from Japan, 
now with New York Public Library; Stephanie Fraser, Enoch Pratt 





















Free Library: Marjorie Dobson, Indianapolis Public Library; Ei- t 
leen H. Colwell, Central Library, Hendon, London, England; and d 
others. Admittance will be by ticket. Tickets may be obtained by I 
sending with stamped, self-addressed envelope, a request for the r 
day or days desired. There is no charge. Requests should be sent I 
before June 7th to Mary Peters, Cincinnati Public Library, Cincin- t 
nati, Ohio. Any tickets still available at Conference time will be n 
given out at a special Storytelling Festival ticket desk. Location a 

A 






will be given in the final program. 
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‘Tuesday, June 19, 7:30 P.M. 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Banquet 


The 1956 Banquet will be in the Pompeian Room of the Eden Roc 
Hotel. ‘Tickets are $8.00 including gratuities. Reservations includ- 
ing check or money order may be sent to Mrs. May Edmonds, 
Miami Public Library, Miami, Florida, Tickets may be picked up 
at the Newbery Caldecott Banquet ‘Ticket desk near the ALA 
ticket desk. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 P.M. 
Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction 
At the close of the Wednesday evening General Session, there will 
be an auction for the benefit of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund. See catalog in this issue. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:00 A.M.-9:g0 A.M. 


Membership Meeting 


FROM DLCYP EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


Mivprep L. BATCHELDER, DLCYP, Executive Secretary 


‘Those who read the September 1955 and March 1956 issues of the 
ALA Bulletin with attention realize that the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People which began its history in 1941 will complete 
that history with 1956. It has been an interesting and productive fifteen 
years that have contributed in major ways toward the objectives of the 
ALA. 

Work toward those objectives that affect library services to children 
and young people will be among the responsibilities of at least three of 
the proposed divisions. In 1957 two free division memberships will be 
available. ‘The present DLCYP members will probably select one mem- 
bership in the new Public Library Association and a second in one of the 
new type-ol-activity divisions. Perhaps they will choose the Children’s 
Library Association or the Association of Young People’s Librarians, if 
the present names of the two DLCYP sections happen to be used by the 
new divisions. Such names with the sub-title, “a division of the ALA” are 
appropriate according to the ALA Steering Committee Report, March 
ALA Bulletin p. 162. 
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‘The new type-of-activity divisions which will replace the present CLA 
and AYPL will together total considerably more than the present DLCYP 
since many members of the American Association of School Librarians 
will doubtless select one of these divisions as their second free division. 
All DLCYP members will want to reread the March ALA Bulletin 
Steering Committee Report and the May ALA Bulletin recommended 
changes in the ALA Constitution and Bylaws in order to take their full 
responsibilities as ALA and DLCYP members in working through the new 
reorganization in such a way that the result will be a stronger professional 
organization, more effective library services for all people and better li- 
brary services for more children and young people throughout the world. 


The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund is progressing. As of press 
time it had reached $14,878.00. That is a fine record and the second vol- 
ume listing the contributors’ names beautifully printed by hand is fast 
being filled. But we shall need a third volume before we reach our goal of 
at least $25,000. 

The Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee under Marion Schroether’s 
chairmanship hopes that every CLA member—and every other DLCYP 
member as well—will send in an additional five or ten dollars or more to 
the Melcher Scholarship Fund office at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois, as soon as this issue of Top of the News arrives. If we all help, 
and help a lot, the Fund will be large enough by the Miami Beach Con- 
ference so that the returns from the Auction will take it to the long sought 
goal. 


Lists of books prepared by CLA and AYPL committees are used in 
more and more places each year. AYPL list, Interesting Adult Books of 
1955 for Young People, was sent to some 250 book reviewers throughout 
the country and was carried in many local newspapers and magazines. 
Among the latter, N/A Journal for March. Reprints of the list from the 
March Top of the News will be used by AYPL. Membership Committee 
(Helen Haverty, Chairman) as an illustration of one of AYPL’s many im- 
portant services. 

The AYPL list and CLA’s Distinguished Children’s Books of 1955 
were carried in the spring issue of Educational Horizons, the magazine of 
one of the honorary educational sororities. Reprints of the illustrated CLA 
list from the April ALA Bulletin will be widely used by the CLA Member- 
ship Committee (Barbara Moody, Chairman) in promoting new CLA and 
ALA membership. These lists and the monthly selected lists of recent 
children’s books and young people’s books in Top of the News are be- 
coming a major aid in selecting new books for small libraries and schools. 
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WHERE’S CHARLIE? 


JoHN WAKEMAN, Librarian of the Dagenham Public Library in Essex, 
England, spent a year in Brooklyn as an exchange librarian. 


In the early evening, the branch would be quiet and almost empty, 
the photocharger brooding on the desk, pretending to be asleep. From 
time to time, someone would wander up to it with a book to be charged 
out, and the machine would rouse itself, and blink its red eye, and growl. 
I never did get to like the things. 

At about seven, Henry would come in and amble over to the enquiries 
desk. “Pip, pip’ he would say, “I gotta enquiry. Why don’t this guy 
Churchill stay home, instead of coming over here all the time grabbing 
more loot?” Since Henry asked me this three or four times a weck, I felt 
justified in regarding it as a rhetorical question. There would be a dith- 
cult silence. “So do me something.” Henry would say at last. “Hey, you 
know a book called Tale of Two Cities? “Why?” 1 would ask suspiciously, 
and Henry would explain that he had to read it for a school project, and 
that he would prefer it in an edition not more than half-an-inch thick, 
“because I got things to do, boy.” ‘Then Marty and his gang would come 
in from the pool room to look at magazines, and raise a little hell; Joanie 
would have some photographs to show me. Harold would ask a series of 
questions which would have strained the resources of the British Museum; 
and a sudden increase in the noise would indicate that it was closing 
time. 

A while back, I had a letter from Henry, on the blue-lined, red-mar- 
gined stationery of Brooklyn College. He told me that Marty was in the 
Navy, and said “If you came back here you probably would not recognize 
the place. All the guys that you knew have toned down a bit.” I expect 
they have, but I don’t believe the branch will have changed so very much. 
There will be a fresh intake coming over from the pool room, passing 
cigarettes from hand to hand under the table, and expecting serious 
answers to silly questions, It’s one of the things the library is for. 

I’ve talked about Henry, an American teen-ager in an American Li- 
brary. Now I want to talk about his English counterpart, but I can’t do 
this against a library background. ‘This is not to say that English teen-agers 
don’t use libraries; if they are natural readers they do, and very well. But 
Henry is not a natural reader, and in England he would stay away from 
the library, because it would never occur to him that the library had any- 
thing he could want. What sort of person’ would Henry be if he were 
English? 
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Charlie might be a ‘Teddy boy—that is, he wears a suit based on Ed- 
wardian styles, he takes a great deal of pride in his appearance, and will 
have his hair cut in accordance with the current style of his favourite film 
star. Superficially, he is not at all like Henry, who wears jeans and a crew 
cut. Fundamentally, he and Henry have a great deal in common, Charlie's 
major interests are movies, jazz, and girls. He may belong to a gang, and 
will certainly be most at ease in the company of other teen-agers. He shares 
with Henry a tendency to copy any attitude which seems to him adult and 
sophisticated. Since the movie theatre is the place where these attitudes 
can most easily be examined, he is liable to speak with an American 
gangster accent, and may follow the example of his heroes into crime. 

I have no figures, but it is certain that in the years since the war, there 
has been a serious increase in adolescent delinquency in this country. 
Various explanations are offered: homes broken by the war; a de-human- 
ised educational system; the break-down of religion; the spiritual atrophy 
induced by mass entertainment; the intolerable boredom of many factory 
jobs. It’s probable that all these factors contribute, and it should be ob- 
vious to any librarian that many of them could be alleviated or removed 
by books and the other resources of librarianship. 

How is the profession in England meeting the situation? It’s not. I 
know of less than a dozen libraries where the provision of special youth 
collections indicates even an awareness of the problem. Not a single pub- 
lic library in the country, as far as I know, employs or trains staff to work 
with teen-agers. The Library Association makes no provision in its syllabus 
for specialisation in the field. 

In Brooklyn, and I believe fairly generally in America, the library’s 
conception of its responsibility to the teen-ager seems to be based on a 
double principle: that a special effort has to be made to retain readers 
over the period of adjustment from school to adult life; and that during 
this period, as at no other, books can help the individual develop at his 
own pace and in his chosen direction. Brooklyn fulfills part of this respon- 
sibility every time Henry leaves the pool room and comes to the library. 

The profession in England has not yet realised the responsibility 
exists. At this moment, as far as the English Librarian is concerned, what 
happens to Charlie is Charlie’s business. 


Following, are three of the replies that were received from librarians 
who were asked to comment on how their own programs attempted to 
deal with idle or book-shy young adults. 


Margaret Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., writes: 
The teen-aged idler in the library is usually at loose ends. He needs a 
friend, he wants something interesting to do or he hopes to get the 
attention of one or more of the teen-agers coming to the library that 
day. Until he accomplishes what he has in mind, he works on the 
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librarian who realizes he or she should be working on the teen-ager. 

At the Pratt Library, we try to interest the young person in some sort 
of book. We ask if he ever looked at Charles Addams’ cartoons or the 
Colby books or the illustrations in Duncan’s This is War! We try telling 
him enough about a sport book to interest him or direct the conversa- 
tion into lines that will make it possible to suggest titles he might read. 

At one of our branches in an industrial community, the young people’s 
librarian suggested a film program to be presented by teen-agers for teen- 
agers. ‘hey pre-viewed and selected the films for a series of evening meet- 
ings. They helped compile a mailing list for teen-agers. They worked out 
the publicity and saw that their high school knew of the programs. Be- 
cause they had something to do, were getting attention and performing a 
service, many of the idlers and trouble-makers quieted down and became 
our good friends. Another librarian tamed a group of teen-agers by letting 
them trim the branch’s Christmas tree. There are always displays to be 
put up and other odd jobs to do, 

The resourceful, well read, warm-hearted librarian can do wonders 
with young people and books. However, when matters begin to get out of 
hand, the librarian can do the teen-ager and the community a real service 
by pointing out that the library is for people who wish to read books, and 
suggesting that if he does not fall into that general classification, he is in 
the wrong place. If the librarian fails to convert restlessness into reading 
she should help the teen-ager to the front door. 


Grace Slocum, Brooklyn Public Library, writes: In an effort to head 
off the adult idler as well as to interest the young adult idler, two series 
of programs are carried on by the Brooklyn Public Library in the public 
school. The programs are designed to reach the largest numbers of these 
non-book users when they are on the very brink of adult responsibilities. 

The first of these is a series of talks to high school seniors, directed in 
particular to those who are not college bound. The talks are scheduled 
through the school librarian and are given in the school library by teams 
of speakers from the public library, A carefully selected group of books is 
used to illustrate briefly and graphically a wide variety of services that 
have practical value in job preparation and advancement, and in personal 
and social adjustment. 

Fresh, brightly jacketed copies, protected by plasti-kleer covers are 
used for the talks in order to use every ounce of appeal that modern pub- 
lishing puts into books today. ‘The speakers who give the talks have par- 
ticipated in a training workshop and have had an opportunity to observe 
experienced speakers in actual school situations before venturing out on 
their own. As a result, the talks are skilled and spirited, and filled with an 
enthusiasm that is often transferred to the audience. An attractive list of 
all of the titles mentioned in the talk is given to each student. 

Following a similar pattern, the series of talks to “continuation” stu- 
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dents relies heavily on eye and ear appeal. These students are all between 
the ages of sixteen and seventeen, and having dropped out of school, are 
required by New York law to attend classes one morning a week until 
they reach seventeen. Although this group includes some who have 
dropped out of school for financial reasons, it includes a high percentage 
of misfits and delinquents who appear to have little purpose or direction 
other than to mark time until military service or marriage catapult them 
into an adult world. ‘To this group in particular, the book itself is 
anathema, so the objectives of the program must be more modest if they 
are to be truly realistic. With this group, therefore, a major aim is to make 
books interesting by showing the practical uses of books in their own 
everyday living. Automobile encyclopedias, hair styling guides, practice 
tests for the armed services and civil service jobs, and cook books inter- 
spersed with cartoon books and illustrated volumes will, we hope, induce 
these young people to come into the library for the purpose of using 
books. 


Audrey Biel, Detroit Public Library, writes: Our recent Youth Service 
Project made possible by a sub-grant from the Fund for Adult Education 
proved that the out-of-school teen-ager and the drop-out could be attracted 
by programs designed to meet them on their own interest level. Of the 48 
people who attended all or a good portion of over 45 programs held es 
pecially for them last year, the only ones who were problems were the lew 
“mis-fitted adults” who insisted on coming. 

Ata large branch in a changing neighborhood, the staff had been con- 
sti intly bothered by members of a gang who were only content to make 
noise and seemed to enjoy disrupting the quiet of the library for more 
serious readers, When these people came in as individuals, they quite 
olten evinced an interest in a book or magazine, but as soon as another 
member of the gang appeared trouble was afoot, The staff members were 
sympathetic and tried hard to interest these young people in some type of 
reading or activity. 

As all of them were either drop-outs or potentials (said they expected 
to quit school as soon as they were old enough) it was decided to try the 
“Be Your Best Self” series of the “Background for Successful Living.” ‘The 
entire gang registered for the series and while in attendance, actually 
seemed to be very interested and professed to enjoy the meetings im- 
mensely. 

This interest and participation was fine for the Project Staff, just there 
for the meeting time, but the branch staff met new difficulties, because the 
programs ran only from seven to nine and some of the gang members ar- 
rived as early as 6 o'clock. Immediately upon their arrival, they began 
their usual routine of disrupting the library quiet. 

These young people were actually problems, as some of them had 
police records and had been indicted for such crimes as breaking and en- 
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tering, theft of typewriters, destruction of property. ‘This experience would 
seem to indicate that if we had sufficient staff to plan and activate special 
programs for this group, we might be able to reach some of them. 

This year, this same branch has initiated a plan which seems to be 
working wonders with similar young people. ‘They have been given a large 
collection of records with two ear-phone attachments and have organized 
an informal record session. No particular planning is required and very 
little supervision seems necessary as the youthful listeners choose their own 
recordings. Although we do have some popular jazz recordings, and they 
are popular—the most sought after single record is Ravel’s Bolero. Thus 
we have a library activity without expending a great deal of extra staff 
time which keeps an over-active group pleasantly occupied. 

As a direct result of our last year’s extensive work with “drop-outs” 
we have directed our publicity toward young people between the ages of 
16 and 21—deliberately omitting any mention of high school. ‘This scems 
to attract some of the people who are not active in extra-curricular school 
activities, as well as those who are no longer in school. 

‘Two of our programs “Calling All Cars” and “What Do You Think” 
were patterned directly after two serics which we held last year. ‘Vhe car 
program attracted about sixty boys, many so-called “hot-rodders,” and 
was well attended throughout the series. The second group of programs is 
now in session and is also well attended, both by girls and boys. We have 
noticed an older age level here as a result of our invitations to all young 
people. 

Our “Music in the Air” program also attracted a number of teen-agers 
who might have meant trouble in the reading rooms. ‘This is difficult to 
state, as most of the people who come into the libraries in Detroit are 
coming for a definite reason. In other words, maybe the person who at- 
tends the programs would not have come to the library at all had they not 
heard of the attraction which particularly interested them. 

It seems then, that our answer is more and better supervised activities. 
his is ideally the answer to the non-reader group whether they be adults 
or teen-agers. So we're back again at our favorite slogan, “not by books 
alone,” as the best answer. 
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The DLCYP International Relations Committee of which Virginia 
Haviland is chairman, has sent its list, Children’s Books Recommended 
for Translation, One Hundred Books of the last Twenty-five Years, 1930- 
1954, to U.S. Information Centers and Binational Centers throughout the 
world. Single copies of the list will be sent on request to foreign libraries. 
Requests from U. S. should be accompanied by twenty-five cents in stamps. 
\ddress, DLCYP Office, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
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By the author of 
Zuska of the Burning Hills 


Alvena 
Seckar 


The vigor and realism that come from first-hand experience 
characterize this story of life in a coal-mining town. Based 
on the author’s own childhood, this memorable book re- 
lates the experiences of Misko and his Slovak family as they 
search for a permanent home. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 
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BOOKMA'TES 


ANGELA How tert, Librarian of the Boys’ Clubs of Boston in the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Clubhouse. 


In these days of controversy about Johnny and his reading or lack of 
it, and even his desire to read under suspicion of being too rare, our Boys’ 
Clubs of Boston library in its South Boston Clubhouse inaugurated a 
program designed particularly to instill into the very young a sense of the 
joy of reading and accomplishment. ‘The program, “Bookmates,” resulted 
in rewards to the boys that were beyond our rosiest expectations. 

Specifically, the idea of “Bookmates” was born because of a feeling 
that the six year olds, only because of their too few years, had suffered 
too many disappointments from inability to participate in the excitement 
of certain library programs. They flocked to Story Hour when picture 
hooks were read to them, interrupted frequently by free discussion and 
personal experience tales; they “read” book after book by looking at the 
pictures; they practiced printing and called it homework, in imitation of 
older boys doing school lessons, All of that was fun and very fine but not 
Big Boy. They, too wanted to be book reporters, but they couldn't read 
and they couldn’t write. 

The program developed from a simple idea. If a ten year old boy read 
a book to a six year old boy, the little one could tell his bookmate his 
opinion of it, could be called, in a way, a book reporter . . . ten years old, 
old enough for a six year old to look up to, and not so old as to be conde- 
scending. This procedure was followed. The ten year old recorded the 
“book report”, and added information about his bookmate’s reaction as 
well as his own opinion. 

On our six by seven foot exhibit board was a large map of the world 
surrounded by colored pictures of scenes in different parts of the world, 
bearing the big red letter title, “One World.” Using “One World” as a 
theme, fifteen enticing books were displayed on the Bookmate Table. Each 
team chose any ten books for their reading, with the important exception 
that eight had to be about little boys in foreign countries, and two with 
an American background. 

The excitement of starting the program was instantaneous and well- 
nigh breathtaking. Among the ten year olds there was a battling for 
bookmates who would be good. Such an inspection, Such wary question- 
ing. If the prospective little mate passed scrutiny favorably, explanations 
ensued ending with, “Do y’want me to read to ya, kid?” and an eager 
and glowing “sure”. Bookmate teams nestled down in self-made cosy 
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corners, and when the four corners of the room were occupied, they were 
ingenious in cuddling at the back of tables. 

At this point unteamed ten year olds were fretting that all the good 
bookmates were chosen, and unteamed six year olds were racing around 
with the same idea. ‘They listened on the sidelines but were definitely not 
welcome. A team feeling had become so paramount that the little one, 
all tucked in, would snap “Go away” and his bookmate said for both of 
them, “This is nice the way we are. It’s friendly. We don’t want kibitzers.” 
‘This situation was an unforeseen snag in the program and was solved 
by having the overflow cluster around the librarian’s desk for a special 
story. They consisted mostly of boys imbued with the excitement of the 
moment with no real desire to read or to listen and report. Otherwise 
they eventually found bookmates. 

All of the reading half of the teams were “book reporters” in the 
Boys’ Club of America or Boys’ Clubs of Boston reading programs and 
well knew what was expected of them. It was most enlightening and 
gratilying to overhear how earnestly and thoroughly they probed six 
year old minds for opinions on a book, and how cleverly careful they 





















were not to put words into six year old mouths. 

Then, with adult airs, came the complaints. “I've got to get a different 
bookmate. My kid won't talk. He listened and liked it, and he laughed 
twice. It’s a good book and he won't talk... . Well, VIL try him again. 
C'mon Georgie.” Inarticulate Georgie was so scared at the very idea of 
losing a bookmate, he did improve. In the rare instances when a natural 
friendship did not exist or develop, it seemed wise for the good of each 
to make a change. First, though, the readers were primed. “Did you read 
too fast? Did you stop to show him pictures and talk about them? ‘The 
next time his attention wanders, change your tone of voice, or ask a ques: 
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tion about the story.” 

At the close of each book and report, the ten year olds showed their 
little mates just where on the world map the country in the story was 
located, and instinctively they reviewed map locations of scenes from 
previous books. They compared the difference in living of a boy in Scot 
land, for instance, with a boy on China’s Yangtse River. Quizzes popped 
up spontaneously at any time during and after the two weeks’ program. 
As is customary very little if anything was mentioned about prizes, but 
five of the best Bookmate teams did receive recognition, 

‘The compulsory ages of six and ten for the program proved to be en 
tirely satisfactory. ‘To please seven and eleven year old enthusiasts 4 
similar program on a higher level of reading was formulated, but there 
was no cuddling to read, no cosy corner feeling, just no comparable 
















spark. Interest soon waned. 

For ten year olds, the program sharpened a boy’s conception of book 
reporting and gave him experience in making records. It improved his 
ability to read aloud; taught him in some measure how to gain and keep 
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attention of his “audience”. It gave him a feeling of importance, to be 
sure, but with a difference he had never experienced. He felt he was a 
teacher, training a boy to become a good book reporter, and he took pride 
in the least improvement of his young partner. He was awakened to values 
in books as evidenced by wanting to read a certain book “because it would 
be good for Jimmie . . . nice story, too”. He basked in a strong feeling of 
accomplishment. 

The six year old who in the beginning didn’t know what was happen- 
ing to him with everyone all at once wanting to read to him, and was 
even more bewildered when he was urged to talk instead of being told, 
as in most of his years, “Sh! keep quiet!”’, was vastly complimented at this 
sudden change in his life. Once he got the idea and found that what he 
said was important and even written down, he expanded with pride. He 
learned to think about the story he was hearing in contrast to the in-one- 
ear and out-the-other procedure. He tried extra hard because he had 
the idea he was helping his bookmate, and he wanted to. He liked the 
coziness of having his very own bookmate, a most satisfying relationship. 
He learned quite a bit about ten good books and found favorites which 
he gloried in “reading” to his friends. 

How much the big concept of “One World” actually penetrated into 
these young minds is anyone’s guess. I suspect they were so busy with the 
trees, they didn’t clearly see the forest. But when they show me on the 
map where Fujio lives, near Fujiyama, “a real volcano”, and tell me that 
Pelle’s new suit came from “his very own sheep up there, away up there 
in Sweden” and the like, I think for six year olds they have made an en- 
viable start toward a greater understanding of “One World.” 


BOOKS USED IN THE BOOKMATE PROGRAM 


Aulaire, Ingri d’ and Edgar Parin d’. Leif, the Lucky. Doubleday, 1951. $2.75. 


2. Beskow, Elsa. Pelle’s New Suit; trans. by Marion Letcher Woodburn, Harper, 1929. 
31.75. 


. Clark, Anne Nolan. Looking for Something; illus, by Leo Politi. Viking, 1952. $2.50. 
. Credle, Ellis. Down, Down the Mountain. Nelson, 1934. $2.00. 
. Creekmore, Raymond. Ali’s Elephant. Macmillan, 1949. $2.25 


2.27). 


. Creekmore, Raymond. Fujio. Macmillan, 1951. $2.50. 

. Dickens, Charles. Magic Wishbone; illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard, 1953. $2.75. 
. Flack, Marjorie. Story About Ping; illus. by Kurt Weise. Viking, 1933. $1.50. 

. Garret, Helen. Angelo the Naughty One; illus. by Leo Politi. Viking, 1944. $2.50. 

. Hader, Berta and Elmer. Big Snow. Macmillan, 1948. $2.75. 

: Kipling, Rudyard. How the Leopard Got His Spots. Garden City, 1942. $.50. 0.p. 

. Leaf, Monro. Wee Gillis; illus. by Robert Lawson, Viking, 1938. $2.75. 

. Politi, Leo. Mission Bell. Scribner, 1953. $2.25. 

. Politi, Leo. Song of the Swallows. Scribner, 1949. $2.00. 

. Regan, Mary. Paddy’s Moon; illus. by Evelyn Hansen. Erle Press, 1951. $2.25 


> 
2.25. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
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Recommended by an AYPL committee: Rospert Dosis, South Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Public Library; Marcaret Hart, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library; Joun D. Bruckman, Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary, Chairman. N 
, - . ; : . M 
Bannister, Roger. The Four Minute Mile. Dodd, 1955. $3.50. 
The first man to run the long awaited four minute mile reveals how he achieved 
his goal, and makes clear the fascination of running. 

Cahn, William. Einstein; a Pictorial Biography. Citadel, 1955. $3.00. M 
Excellent photographs tell a heart warming story of kindness, greatness and cour- 
age in a Jew who believed in the high religion of “human service”. 

Caldwell, Taylor. Tender Victory. McGraw, 1956. $3.95. Sn 
Young readers will enjoy this story of a young minister's fight against narrow- 
ness and prejudice in a small town, 

Duggan, Alfred. My Life for My Sheep. Coward-McCann, 1955. $5.00. Ta 
An excellent fictionalized biography of St. Thomas a Becket, from his humble 
youth to his rise as statesman and final martyrdom. : 

Edmiston, James. Home Again. Doubleday, 1955. $4-00. lo 

: oH ' 
The imaginatively told but factual story of a Japanese-American family, uprooted 
by the war, and its successful struggle for the right to be Americans. 
Finney, Gertrude. The Plums Hang High, Longmans, 1955. $3.50. 
This engaging story of a young English couple’s struggle to achieve their dream 
of a farm in America gives a fine picture of Indiana and its people in the 
Seventies. 

Hert, Carl. Tracking the Big Cats. Caxton, 1955. $5.00. poss 
A well told account of a rugged outdoor life in California’s San Bernardino New 
mountains, not many years ago. a lis 

the | 

Jensen, D. E. My Hobby is Collecting Rocks and Minerals. Hart Book f go t 

Co., 1955. $3.58. obta 
The kind of book we all remember getting for Christmas with satisfying answers Chil 
to our questions—this one for a rock hoarder. Excellent photographs and draw — Hur 
ings. 

MAY 
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Ketchum, Creston. His Path is in the Waters. Prentice-Hall, 1955. $2.95. 


An adventurous autobiography by a young man who became a merchant seaman 
at 17 and eventually captain of the mission ship “Morning Star IV” in the South 
Pacific. 


Linington, Elizabeth. The Proud Man. Viking, 1955. $3-95- 


All the color, bravery, and fierceness of Irish history are grippingly presented in 
this novel based on the life of the great O'Neill, in the sixteenth century. 


McLean, Alistair. H.M.S. Ulysses. Doubleday, 1956. $4.00. 


Grueling and magnificent—an inspiring novel of naked courage on the high seas. 
For the mature. 


McCullough, Esther. The Five Devils of Kilmainham. Coley Taylor, 1955. 
93-75: 
An unusual novel which combines a chilling mystery with a vivid picture of 
Irish life in the Eighties. 


Marret, Mario. Seven Men Among the Penguins. Harcourt, 1955. $4.50. 


The story of a sojourn in the Antarctic, and of the boundless future and endless 
wonder of that white continent. 


Smythe, Pat. Jump for Joy. Dutton, 1955. $3.75. 


An appealing autobiography by an outstanding young horsewoman gives a 
candid shot of life with horses who appear as individuals. 


Taylor, F. S. An Illustrated History of Science. Praeger, 1955. $5.00. 


The Director of the Science Museum, London, presented this Christmas lecture 
of the Royal Institution. A nearly spell binding story of true magic. 


lodd, Frederick. Cadet Gray. Sterling, 1955. $7.50. 
A vivid account of the life and tradition of West Point down through the years, 
from 1802 to date, ‘Told largely in pictures, 


A longtime wish of children’s librarians has come true at last! It is now 
possible to obtain the beautifully-reproduced gummed facsimiles of the 
Newbery Medal and of the Caldecott Medal. Packets of either medal with 
alist of the books which have received the medal, are now being sold by 
the Children’s Library Association at one dollar a packet, the proceeds to 
go to the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund. For information about 
obtaining a supply of the packets for sale in your state or area write to 
Children’s Library Association, c/o Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The Wonderful World of 
Ga» ROBERT LAWSON 
a ; by whose hand 






history has been 
set straight 








“H 
ISTORY on a lark,” 


one delighted critic called 
the merry and mischievous books in 
which RoBERT LAWSON permits a 


mouse, a parrot, a horse and a cat Set down and 
to reveal much more about their his- . 

toric masters than historians ever illustrated by 
knew. In fact, these books make it 

clear that without the help of their ROBERT 

animal friends the much misunder- 

stood masters might never have LAWSON: 
achieved fame at all. And Mr. Law- 

son, the artist, has immortalized pets BEN AND ME 


and masters alike with scores of draw- by Ben Franklin’s mouse $3.00 
ings which May Lamberton Beck- | DISCOVER 


ais “ance > ¢f truly says, COLUMBUS 


—_— —— by the discoverer’s parrot $3.50 


like music.” MR. REVERE AND | 
LITTLE, BROWN by the patriot’s horse $3.00 


& COMPANY =“ CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT 


Boston 6, Mass. by the pirate’s best friend $3.00 
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THE WORK OF A CONSULTANT 
IN A STATE AGENCY 


ELIZABETH Burr, Public Library Consultani—Children’s and Young 
People’s Services, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


‘The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, recognizing the importance 
of work with children and young people in the public libraries of the 
State, and answering a long expressed need for a specialist in children’s 
work to assist in the developing of children’s and young people's pro- 
grams, established the position of a Public Library Consultant—Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Services in 1945. ‘The position was filled in 
June 1946. 

The request for the position came from both the trained children’s 
librarians of the State and the untrained children’s assistants and librar- 
ians of small libraries who felt the need of consultant service that a chil- 
dren’s specialist could provide. Another factor that concerned children’s 
librarians was the need to increase the prestige and recognition of the 
importance of children’s work in the total picture of library service. 

Foremost among the goals of the position is to assist in developing 
the highest quality of library service for every child and young person in 
Wisconsin, not only to provide library service to children and young 
people in areas where it is lacking—as important as that is—but also to 
increase the limited service offered in many communities because of in- 
sufficient book stock, time to work with children, hours open for service, 
etc. Such a program of extension and improvement of libraries for boys 
and girls and youth is the central motive force of all the consultant’s 
work. ‘This dovetails with the Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea and the de- 
velopment of larger units of service, or, in the words of today’s standards, 
systems of libraries. 

Throughout “A Plan for Library Development in Wisconsin,” the 
latest project of the Commission’s consultant staff, attention is given to 
the development of children’s and young people’s work in every type 
of organization proposed. This was primarily worked out for the use 
of federal funds in the event of the passage of the Library Services Act, 
but is just as workable with or without special grants-in-aid from state 
or federal funds. 

When “Public Library Standards” were worked out by the Commis- 
sion and the Library Association for use with librarians and trustees in 
the State, consideration was given to standards for work with children 
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and youth just as with adults, “Each library in the state, according to its 
size, should provide: 


1. Services for children: story hours, book talks, library instruction; 
services to camps, recreation centers; co-operative work with youth 
agencies, schools, etc. 

2. Services for teen-agers: special teen-age ‘corners,’ personal reading 

guidance, vocational interest materials, etc.” 


In devising standards for Books and Materials Measurement, it was 
proposed that 20-33°% of the book stock should be juvenile, and a sug- 
gested proportion was listed for stories, easy and picture, and various 
classes of nonfiction; that 20-25%, of the total budget be spent for ma- 
terials and 20-33% of this be for juvenile books, and that the annual 
increase in the children’s book collection should be .g or .4 per juvenile 
population, 

One of the most important goals is improving the standards of book 
selection so that the highest quality of books and related materials will 
be available. This is the primary reason for the continuance of the 
children’s and young people’s book list in the bimonthly Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. This publication is sent without charge to all libraries 
and board presidents in Wisconsin and, during the past years, through 
an arrangement with the Wisconsin Library Association, to all members 
of the Association who are not head librarians. Because of the prepon- 
derance of small libraries in the State, there is a need for a free, selected, 
and annotated list of the new publications. Such lists as the CLA’s “Dis- 
tinguished Books of the Year,” and AYPL’s “Interesting Adult Books of 
1955 for Young People,” etc., are published in the Bulletin or are made 
available in mimeographed form. Published lists, such as Growing Up 
With Books, Books to Own, are bought in quantity and made available 
to small libraries and to individual patrons without public library service. 
A co-operative project was the publishing with a Wisconsin artist's silk- 
screen cover of a list of “Gift Books for Boys and Girls,” compiled by the 
Children’s Service, Milwaukee Public Library. 

The development of co-operative enterprises in the stimulation and 
guidance of children’s reading, story-hour posters, vacation reading pro- 
jects, exhibits of original illustrations, are a part of the consultant’s 
work. The Subject Index to Children’s Magazines, now being compiled 
and published by Meribah Hazen, former Madison high school librarian, 
began as a co-operative project of the University of Wisconsin Library 
School, the Children’s Section of the Wisconsin Library Association, and 
the children’s consultant. 

Review copies, listed in the Bulletin and provided to Wisconsin by the 
Publisher's Liaison Committee, are placed in a Traveling Book Exhibit 
and made available to public libraries and schools, the University Library, 
the State broadcasting station, and used at workshops and for book talks. 
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Another goal is to develop co-operative relationships with organiza- 
tions for children and young people, which have parallel aims in de- 
veloping in children an awareness of the world in which they live and 
understanding of self and the practice of democracy as a part of everyday 
experience. Public library children’s and young people’s programs do 
these things through the stimulation of reading, and need to work hand 
in hand with other organizations. On the state level, working co-opera- 
tively with other agencies interested in children is a way of developing 
relationships that help all librarians working with children. 

For example, the children’s consultant has been a member of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Children and Youth since it was first appointed 
by the Governor for the preliminary Governor's Conference held in prep- 
aration for the Mid-Century White House Conference. After attending 
the White House Conference, she participated in the planning for the 
three Governor’s Conferences on Children and Youth held biennially. In 
1955, the Free Library Commission co-sponsored the conference, and li- 
brarians participated in many of the sectional workshops where the role 
of the public library could be included in the various phases of family liv- 
ing under discussion. A spring issue of the Bulletin was published with 
the theme of the “Library’s Part in Building Family Strength in a Chang- 
ing World,” the theme of the 4th Governor’s Conference. 

A co-operative enterprise on the state level worthy of note is the 
work with the Division of Children and Youth, charged by law to assist 
in developing Citizen Appraisal Surveys of Children and Youth needs 
at the request of cities or county governing officials. One of the staff 
of the Free Library Commission is now included as a team member, along 
with the Department of Health and other public welfare people. It 
has resulted in an opportunity to work with citizen committees on the 
development of library services as a part of the total survey of children 
and youth needs. 

Consultant visits in the State have been worked into the framework 
of geographic assignments. Each of the four field consultants on the 
staff has an assignment of certain counties, and all consult on local chil- 
dren’s and youth problems. One-day county or regional workshops, fol- 
lowed by visits to all the public libraries in the area, are one of the 
methods of in-service training, as well as the state-wide workshops where 
children’s work has always been featured. Wisconsin was invited to par- 
ticipate in the Michigan five-day workshop on children’s services at 
Marquette the summer of 1953, and plans are under way for another 
such co-operative workshop this summer. 

Another training opportunity that has been developed is the di- 
rected home-study course on library methods, written by the consultant 
staff and offered in five communities in the*State by the University Ex- 
tension. It provides the library training required for Grade 2 and Grade 
3 certification and includes lessons on book selection and reading guid- 
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ance for children and young people. The Children’s Section of WLA not 
only holds a program meeting at the fall conference but meets each spring 
in various localities of the State. The children’s consultant works with 
the officers of the section in planning both these meetings and frequently 
participates in the programs, as well as in the eight district mectings ol 
librarians and trustees held in the spring. 

One of the needs is for co-ordination with the schools. In 1953, 
Programs for Schools and Public Libraries, with the theme, “Joint Plan- 
ning Makes Service Better,” was published, containing recommendations 
from the Free Library Commission and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. What is undoubtedly the priority need in this year of 1956, is the 
development of a program of recruitment of young people for librarian- 
ship. ‘he children’s consultant is working with a CLA committee on 
recruiting that includes representatives from the WLA Children’s Sec- 
tion, the school libraries, the State colleges, and the University Library 
School. 

It’s an exciting challenging job. Right now this children’s and young 
people’s consultant is looking forward to the day when there is a chil- 
dren’s and young people’s consultant on every State library agency staff. 






















Announcing the winner of the 
HELEN DEAN FISH AWARD FOR 1955 


The Whirly Bird 


This story of a modern Navajo boy and his love for two worlds—that of 
his own people and that of the world outside—has been given the $500 
HELEN DEAN FISH AWARD, presented annually to the author of the 
outstanding first book on the Lippincott children’s book list for the pre 
ceding year. Ages 8-12 $2.75 
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FREDERIC G. MELCHER 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND AUCTION 


June 20, 1956 Miami Beach, Florida 


Sponsored by the Children’s Library Association 


American Library Association 


Original by Hans Fischer 
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INTRODUCTION 


For many years, the Children’s Library Association has wished to 
honor Frederic G. Melcher for his outstanding contributions to the li- 
brary world, especially to work with children. In 1955, recognizing the 
need for trained children’s librarians, the Children’s Library Association 
set up the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund to assist librarians enter- 
ing the field of work with children. 

The goal was $25,000, and contributions began coming in immedi- 
ately. Many people outside the library profession contributed. Over one- 
half of the total amount has been raised, and ways and means are being 
sought to attain the goal. An Auction of materials from the children’s 
book world was proposed for the ALA Convention at Miami Beach, and, 
in a very short time, a Committee was formed and plans were underway. 
The response to requests for items was significant, and over ninety items 
of interest to individuals as well as to libraries will be put on the block. 
Donors are listed in brackets immediately following description of each 
item. 

Mr. Walter Schatzki, owner of a charming book store, specializing in 
old and rare books, prints, and autographs, located at 127 East 56th 
Street, New York City, agreed to prepare the copy for the catalog as a con- 
tribution to the Scholarship Fund. Mr. Henry Koval, of the ALA Publish- 
ing Department, assisted with the layout. Printing this descriptive catalog 
in the May issue of Top of the News gives libraries and individuals an 
opportunity to study the items and to find ways to raise money to bid. 

Individuals unable to attend the Auction may send in a bid by mail to 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., no later than June 8, 1956. Each mail bid must in- 
clude item number, brief description, top bid, and name and address of 
individual or library to be billed and to receive item. A small charge will 
be made for packing and mailing. 

Individuals attending the Auction may pay in cash or by check at the 
time of the Auction and will receive the item at that time. By now, you 
should be eager to know WHERE! WHEN! 

Wednesday evening, June 20, 1956, immediately following the General 
Session. ‘The items will be on display at the Convention before the Auc- 
tion. 


Committee members are: 


Auctioneer: Jerome Cushman — Clerks: Ford A. Rockwell 
Assitant Auctioneer: Verner W. Clapp R. Keith Doms 
Assistants to the Auctioneer: Ralph G. Evans 
Ruth Gagliardo Collectors of Items: Ruth Gagliardo 
Frances Sullivan Miami Liaison: Grace Rayfuse 
Bookkeeper: Emerson Greenaway = Chairman: Carolyn W. Field 


Head of Clerks: Arthur H. Parsons, Jr. 
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1. ALCOTT, LOUISA M. 


Little Men. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1871. 8vo, original cloth, with 
donor’s bookplate. 


First edition. [Frederic G. Melcher] 


2. ALCOTT, LOUISA M. 
Little Women, illustrated by Barbara Cooney. New York, Crowell, 
1955. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
With the signature of the artist on the title page, accompanied by a sheet of rough 
sketches for the illustrations done at the Orchard House, and an original finished 
drawing. |The Publisher & The Artist] 


3. AVERILL, ESTHER 


Daniel Boone: Historic Adventures of an American Hunter among the 
Indians; edited by Esther Averill and Lila Stanley; lithographs in 


colour by Fedor Rojankovsky. Paris, Domino Press, (1931) Folio. 


One of 50 copies on large paper with duplicate plates. None of these have been 
offered for sale. [Esther Averill] 


4. AVERILL, ESTHER 
Daniel Boone: Historic Adventures of an American Hunter among the 
Indians; edited by Esther Averill and Lila Stanley; lithographs in 
colour by Fedor Rojankovsky. Paris, Domino Press, (1931) Folio, with 
the bookplate of the donor. 
One of 50 copies on large paper with duplicate plates. None of these have been 
offered for sale. [Frederic G. Melcher] 


5. BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT 
Aufruhr in Vogelsang: eine wundersame Madchengeschichte; bucks- 
chmuck von Beatrice Braun-Fock. Niirnberg, Sebaldus-Verlag, 1953. 
12m0, original boards with cloth strip on back, pictorial cover. 
Signature of author on front flyleaf. German edition of The Wicked Enchantment. 
[The Author] 


BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT 

The Wicked Enchantment, illustrated by Enrico Arno, New York, 
Harcourt, 1955. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 

Inscribed on the front flyleaf by author and artist, and with the latter's self- 
portrait. [The Publisher & The Author] 


6. BIANCO, PAMELA 
The Valentine Party. New York, Lippincott, 1954. Small 4to, origi- 
nal cloth, pictorial jacket. : 


With an original water-color of a flower basket and an inscription by the author 
on the front flyleaf. 
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. BIANCO, PAMELA 
An original drawing for an illustration in Little House Far Away. The 
Party of Bears. 914 x 614 inches. 


See page 81 of work. [The Artist] 







































. BIANCO, PAMELA 
An original water-color for the frontispiece in Look Inside Easter Egg. 
Little girl in holiday dress. 

[The Artist] 


9. BLAKE, WILLIAM 
The Land of Dreams. Twenty poems. Selected and illustrated by 
Pamela Bianco, New York, Macmillan, 1928. Imperial 8vo, original 
cloth, 





Original water-color and inscription by artist on half title. [Ruth Gagliardo}] 


10. BOWKER 
Bowker Lectures on Book Publishing. Third Series. New York, 1948. 
1z2mo, design cloth-backed boards. (Typophile Chap. Book 18). With 
the donor’s bookplate. [Frederic G. Melcher] 


11. CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH 
Caldecott’s Sketches. With an introduction by Henry Blackburn. end 
edition. London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 1912. Small 4to, origi- 
nal cloth (binding not quite fresh), with the bookplate of the donor. 





With over a hundred illustrations by the famous illustrator of children’s books. 
[Frederic G. Melcher] 


12. CLARK, MARGERY 
Poppy Seed Cakes, illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. New 
York, Doubleday, 1946. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
Autographed on the half title by the two authors (Mary E. Clark and Margery 
Quigley) and the two artists. [Margery Quigley] 


13. D‘AULAIRE, INGRI AND EDGAR PARIN 
Columbus. New York, Doubleday, 1955. Folio, original cloth-backed 
boards, pictorial jacket. 


With original drawing and inscription by the artists on the front flyleaf and some 
more drawing on four other pages. [The Author-Artists] 


14. D‘AULAIRE, INGRI AND EDGAR PARIN 
A colored proof of a lithograph from an illustration in Buffalo Bill. 
Indian war scene. 9 x 8 inches. 


See colored page in work of Indians with animal heads dancing in circle. 
[The Artists] 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


DAY, THOMAS 
The History of Sanford and Merton, abridged from the Original. For 
the Amusement and Instruction of Juvenile Minds. London, Darton, 
Harvey, and Darton, 1813. 12mo0, contemporary half calf, with the 
donor’s bookplate. 
Early edition of this classic juvenile. With six engraved plates. 

[Frederic G, Melcher] 
DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE 
Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes. New York, Doubleday, 
1955- Small folio, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
With an original drawing and an inscription by the artist: “For a loved child with 
warm good wishes. Marguerite de Angeli, 1956.” [The Artist] 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE 
An original drawing for an illustration in Up the Hill. 9 x g inches. 
See page 34 of work. [The Artist] 


ETS, MARIE HALL 
Play with Me. New York, Viking, 1955. 4to, original cloth. 


Inscription and signature by author on page opposite title page. [The Author] 


ETS, MARIE HALL 

Original drawing, batik on paper, for page 3 of Mr. Penny. 7 x 7 inches. 
[The Artist] 

ETS, MARIE HALL 

2 original illustrations for Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo. 734 x 10/4 inches 

each. 

See illustrations page 9 and front end paper showing Aunt standing in doorway. 
[The Artist] 

FISCHER, HANS 

Pitschi. New York, Harcourt, 1953. Oblong small folio, original 

boards, pictorial jacket. 

With original drawing on front flyleaf; accompanied by hand-colored proof. of 

pictorial vignette for the title page. {The Publisher & The Artist] 


FOSTER, GENEVIEVE 

Birthdays of Freedom: America’s Heritage from the Ancient World. 
New York, Scribner’s, 1952. 4to original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
Signature of author on half title page. [The Author] 


FOSTER, GENEVIEVE 
2 historical time charts (1 mounted, 1 unmounted) from Birthdays of 
I'reedom. Chicago, Denoyer-Geppert, 1953. 39 x 44 inches. 


Mounted chart signed on back by author-artist. [The Author-Artist] 
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FOSTER, GENEVIEVE 
Original sketch and color copy for pages on Persian Empire and Aris- 
totle in Birthdays of Freedom. 26 x 191% inches. 





[The Artist] 






. FRANCOISE 
An original water-color for an illustration in Noel for Jeanne-Marie. 
Girl with lamb in wintry scene opposite first page of text. 1014 x 814 
inches. |The Author-Artist & Charles Scribner’s Sons] 













. FROST, ROBERT 
The Pasture. “I'm going out to clean the pasture spring. . . .”” Original 
signed manuscript of this poem, consisting of eight lines, written by 
the poet especially for this occasion. 






{The Author] 













. GAG, WANDA 
An original wood engraving, signed by the artist. “Still-life with 
spinning wheel.” (434 x 334 inches.) [Estate of Wanda Gag} 






. GAG, WANDA 
An original lithograph, signed by the artist. “Backyard Corner.” 
101f x 1234 inches, 





[Estate of Wanda Gag] 











. (GOLDSMITH, OLIVER) 
Goody Two Shoes, a facsimile reproduction of the edition of 1766, 
with an Introduction by Charles Welsh. London, Griffith & Farran, 
1881. 12m0, original boards, re-backed, with the donor’s bookplate. 








Inside the front cover inscription, possibly in the hand of the editor: “Professor 
Ruskin from one who believes that the good which is in men springs from the 


prayers learn’d at a mother’s knee, and from childhood’s tales. Xmas, 1881.” 
[Frederic G. Melcher] 









28. GREENAWAY, KATE 
Almanack for 1925. London, Warne, (1924). Oblong 12mo, original 
pictorial boards, cloth back. 


Well-preserved but binding not quite fresh. Name of the donor written in ink 
[Gladys English| 









on front flyleaf. 










. GREENAWAY, KATE 
A Day in a Child’s Life. London, Routledge, (1881). 4to, original 
cloth-backed boards (slightly chipped). 


First edition. 






[Frances Clarke Sayers] 











. GREENAWAY, KATE 
Little Men and Women, New York, ca. 1950. 8vo, original cloth- 
backed portfolio, with the bookplate of the donor. 


This portfolio contains fourteen hand-colored reproductions of designs by the well- 
known illustrator. [Frederic G. Melcher] 
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. HADER, BERTA AND ELMER 
The Big Snow. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 4to, original cloth, pic- 
torial jacket. 


A Caldecott Medal winner. With a delightful watercolor, covering the front flyleaf 
and the half title, and an inscription by the author-artists. [The Author-Artists] 


. HADER, BERTA AND ELMER 
Picture Book of Mother Goose. New York, Coward-McCann, 1930. 
Small 4to, cloth-backed boards. 


Autographed by Mr. and Mrs, Hader on the half title page, and with a most de- 
lightful double page original water-color sketch showing a beaver, a rabbit, a 
squirrel, and a mouse serenading Mother Goose in front of her castle on the far 
hill. [The Artists] 


HADER, BERTA AND ELMER 
An original water-color for an illustration in Picture Book of Mother 
Goose. Little Tommy ‘Tucker. 1714 x 1834 inches. 

[The Artists] 


. HARTE, BRET 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle, illustrated by Kate Greenaway. London, 
Chatto, and Windus, (1886). Small 4to, original cloth. 
First edition. [Mildred L. Batchelder] 


. HEARN, LAFCADIO 


Japanese Fairy Tales, printed in colors by hand from Japanese wood 
blocks. ‘Tokyo, T. Hasegawa, (n.d.). 8vo, five booklets printed in the 
Japanese manner on one page only and bound in Japanese style. In 
cloth portfolio, 


[Helen Ferris] 


. HENRY, MARGUERITE 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon, illustrated by Wesley Dennis. New 
York, Rand McNally, 1953. Imperial 8vo, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 

Inscribed by the author and illustrator with braids of hair from Brighty’s mane 


attached to the front flyleaf; accompanied by photographs of “the real Brighty”, 
and “the real Uncle Jimmy Owen”, [The Author] 


. HENRY, MARGUERITE 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse, illustrated by Wesley Dennis. New York, 
Rand McNally, 1955. Imperial 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
Inscribed on the half tithe by author and artist with a braid from Friday’s mane 
attached to the front flyleaf. [The Author] 
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. HENRY, MARGUERITE 
Misty of Chincoteague, illustrated by Wesley Dennis. New York, Rand 
McNally, 1953. Imperial 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 


Inscribed on the half title by author and artists, with a braid from Misty’s mane 
[The Author] 









attached to the flyleaf, 












. HISTORY 
The History of an Apple Pie. New York, McLoughlin Bros. ca. 1860. 
Small 8vo, original pictorial wrappers, re-backed. 

A series of hand-colored woodcuts illustrating the ABC: “D danced for it, F fiddled 
for it, K kicked for it, etc.”. [Walter Schatzki] 













. JONES, ELIZABETH ORTON 
An original water-color for a poster recognizing the one hundredth 
anniversary of Kate Greenaway. 

The poster shows children sitting around the table and reading various books by 
the great illustrator. The titles are easily recognizable, as f.e. “The Birthday Book”’, 
“Mother Goose”, “Under the Window”, etc. 20 x 16 inches. [The Artist] 














40. JONES, JESSIE ORTON 
A Little Child, illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New York, Vik- 
ing, 1946. Oblong small folio, original cloth and cloth-backed boards. 

|The Author and Artist] 












Signed on front flyleaf by author and artist. 








. JONES, JESSIE ORTON 
Small Rain, illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New York, Viking, 
1949. Oblong small folio, original cloth and cloth-backed boards. 

[The Author and The Artist] 












Signed on front flyleaf by author and artist. 









. JONES, JESSIE ORTON 
This Is the Way, illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New York, Vik- 
ing, 1951. Oblong small folio, original cloth and cloth-backed boards. 
[The Author and The Artist] 










Signed on front flyleaf by author and artist. 














. KRUMGOLD, JOSEPH 
... And Now Miguel, illustrated by Jean Charlot. New York, Crowell, 
1953. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 

Newbery Award winner. On the front flyleaf a drawing of a lamb, with the signa- 
ture of the author and the artist; accompanied by an original drawing for one of 
the illustrations in the book. | Publisher] 











. LATHROP, DOROTHY P. 
Original black and white drawing for “Isaac’s camels” for Animals of 
the Bible. 84 x 111% inches, matted. 


See page 15 in book. 
J 









[The Artist] 
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45. LENSKI, LOIS 


San Francisco Boy. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1955. 8vo, original cloth, 
pictorial jacket. 


With an inscription by the author-artist on frontispiece. 








[The Author-Artist] 





LENSKI, LOIS 
An original drawing for the illustration on page 3 of San Francisco 
Boy. Children in front of store. 10 x 8 inches, 





[The Author-Artist] 



































. LINDQUIST, JENNIE D. 
The Golden Name Day, pictures by Garth Williams. New York, 
: Harper, 1955. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
Signed by the author and the illustrator on half title page. | Phe Publisher] 
: 
, . LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON 
) The Wahoo Bobcat, illustrated by Paul Bransom. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1950. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
Inscribed by the author: “Wishing you Happy Days. Joseph Wharton Lippincott. 
k- 1956.” (The Author] 
| . MCCLOSKEY, ROBERT 
One Morning in Maine. New York, Viking, 1952. Folio, original cloth, 
« pictorial jacket. 
; Autographed by Jane, Sally, Peggy, and the author. Accompanied by six oversized 
working sketches for the book. [The Author-Artist] 
ist | 
. MACKINSTRY, ELIZABETH 
“k Puck in Pasture. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. 8vo, cloth- 
r 2 backed boards, pictorial jacket, with the donor’s bookplate. 
noi [Frances Clarke Sayers] 
ist| 
. MAHONY, BERTHA E. 
ell, Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1945, compiled by Bertha E. 
Mahony, Louise Payson Latimer, Beulah Folmsbee. Boston, The Horn 
Book Inc., 1947. 4to, pictorial cloth-backed boards. 
pe [Bertha Mahony Miller] 
e oO 
sher| 
. MILHOUS, KATHERINE 
Nine posters in color lithography, made for a Pennsylvania PWA Proj- 
s of ect. The posters, each signed by the artist, show mainly Pennsylvania 
Dutch scenes and subjects. Ca. 20 x 15 inches each. 
rtist] |The Artist] 
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52. MILLER, BERTHA MAHONY 
Newbery Medal Books: 1922-1955, with their Authors’ Acceptance 


Papers & Related Material chiefly from the Horn Book Magazine; 
edited by Bertha Mahony Miller and Elinor Whitney Field. Boston, 
The Horn Book Inc., 1955. 8vo, original cloth. (Horn Book Papers 
Volume I). 

First edition. Signatures of editors on half title page. 









[The Publisher] 







. NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 
Ice Cream for Two. New York, Harper, 1953. Small 4to, original cloth, 
pictorial jacket. 


With a drawing of a cat and the artist’s signature on the front flyleaf. 
[The Author-Artist] 














. NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 
An original water-color for the illustration on page 22 in Ice Cream 


for Two. A cat. 10 x 1234 inches. 







[The Artist] 












. NODIER, CHARLES 
The Luck of the Bean-Rows, illustrated by Claud Lovat Fraser. Lon- 


don, Daniel O’Connor, (1921). Imperial 8vo, original cloth-backed 







boards. 
[Frances Clarke Sayers] 











. PETERSHAM, MAUD AND MISKA 
The Christ Child as told by Matthew and Luke. New York, Double- 


day, 1931. 4to, original cloth-backed boards, pictorial jacket. 


Original water-color and inscription by the artists on half title page. 












[The Artists] 









. PETERSHAM, MAUD AND MISKA 
Off to Bed. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 4to, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 

Inscribed on the front flyleaf by the author-artists, 












[The Author-Artists] 









. (POTTER, BEATRIX) 
The Art of Beatrix Potter. With an appreciation by Anne Carroll 
Moore, selected and arranged by L. Linder and W. A. Herring. Lon- 
don, Warne, 1955. Small 4to, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 

Accompanied by an autograph supplement, entitled: “Some notes about the draw- 
ings and manuscripts by Leslie Linder.” 11 pp. Mr. Linder writes in a letter to 
Miss Batchelder (a copy of which is attached to the manuscript): “With the ex- 
ception of one or two paragraphs, the material in the notes has never been pub- 
lished. The paragraphs I refer to were used in an article I wrote for The Horn 
Book Magazine last October, telling of the making of the book, and about Beatrix 
[Mildred L, Batchelder & Leslie Linder] 










Potter”. 
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59. POTTER, BEATRIX 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit—Pierre Lapin—Il Coniglio Pierino—Ped- 
rin El Conejo Travieso—Die Geschichte des Peterchen Hase—Hanes 
Pwtan Y Wningen Sagan om Pelle Kanin, 7 vols. London, Warne, 
(n.d.) 12mo0, original boards, pictorial jackets. 

This collection represents the famous classic in seven different languages: English, 

French, Italian, Spanish, German, Welsh, Swedish. |The Publisher] 









. ROSETTI, CHRISTINA 
Goblin Market, illustrated by Arthur Rackham. London, Harrap, 
1933. 8vo, original illustrated wrappers. 

[Mary Harvey] 

















. SEREDY, KATE 
Philomena, New York, Viking, 1955. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 


Signature of author on half title page. [The Author] 








































. SEREDY, KATE 
The White Stag. New York, Viking, 1951. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 
F Signature of author on half title page. |The Author} 
1 
SEREDY, KATE 
s] Black and white lithograph for The White Stag signed by the artist. 
1444 x 9% inches. 
See double page spread p. 72-73. [The Artist] 
e- 
. SEREDY, KATE 
] 2 black and white wash work drawings from The Good Master from 
p. 67 and p. 117, signed by the artist. 
|The Artist] 
al . SEREDY, KATE 
Original water-color scene, signed by the artist. 1234 x 97% inches. 
sts] On back: “West 18th Street, New York”. [The Artist] 
. SEREDY, KATE 
Original crayon drawing of Hansel and Gretel, signed by the artist. 
oll 814 x 814 inches. 
_ Soft pastel shades show Hansel and Gretel discovering the witch’s house. 
[The Artist] 
va 66. DR. SEUSS 
fre Horton Hatches the Egg. New York, Random House, 1940. 4to, origi- 
saslp- nal cloth, pictorial jacket. 
forn First edition with original drawing and inscription: “With very best wishes to who- 
AL TIX ever buys this. Dr. Seuss.” Accompanied by an original water-color sketch of Horton. 
der] [The Author-Artist] 
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. SEWELL, HELEN 
An original drawing for the illustration on page g2 of A First Bible. 
Christ surrounded by children. 11 x 8 inches. 





|The Artist] 







. SEWELL, HELEN 
‘Two original drawings for illustration on rear end papers of A Round 
of Carols. A boy sitting under an apple tree and playing the recorder 
and two children singing. 9/4 x 71% inches each. 







[The Artist] 











. (TAYLOR, ANN) 
My Mother. A poem. New York, Mahlon Day, ca. 1830. 16mo, old 
embossed paper boards, original printed wrappers preserved. 

This little juvenile pamphlet, published by one of the most prolific publishers of 


childrens books during the early nineteetnh century, Consists of eight pages with 
| Emerson Greenaway | 







one woodcut each. 










. TUDOR, TASHA 
First Graces. New York, Oxford, 1955. 12 mo, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 


Original drawing and inscription by the artist on front flyleaf. 
[The Author-Artist] 








71. TUDOR, TASHA 
An original water-color for an illustration in The Doll’s Christmas. 


Children sitting at the dinner table. 534 x 534 inches. 





[The Artist] 











. WEISGARD, LEONARD 
An original water-color for an illustration in A Book about God. 


Bird with leaves and berries. 11 x 17 inches. 


See page beginning “The rain is like God’s love.” 








| Phe Artist] 











. WEISGARD, LEONARD 
An original water-color for an illustration in A Book about God, Stag 





in wintery scene. 11 x 17 inches. 


See page with words “In winter loveliest of all.” 






[The Artist] 











. WEISGARD, LEONARD 
An original water-color for an illustration in A Book about God. Sum- 
mer landscape with man on horseback, 11 x 17 inches. 

‘ [The Artist] 









See page beginning ‘The air is like God .. .’ 








. WEISGARD, LEONARD 
Original water-color in grey, black, and white for an illustration in 
MacDonald’s Red Light, Green Light opposite first page of text. 
“Farm Yard with white horse and buggy.” 714 x 10 inches. 








[The Artist] 
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76. WELSH, CHARLES 


A Bookseller of the Last Century. Being some Account of the Life 
of John Newbery, and of the Books he published, with a Notice of 
the later Newberys. London, Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, 1885. 
Thick 8vo, original boards (back slightly damaged), with the donor’s 
bookplate. 





Vhis is still the standard work on the outstanding English publisher of children’s 
books during the eighteenth century, [Frederic G, Melcher] 





. WHITE, E. B. 
Charlotte’s Web, pictures by Garth Williams. New York, Harper, 19532. 
8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 


Inscribed by author and artist. 






[The Author] 





. WILDER, LAURA INGALLS 


On the Banks of Plum Creek, illustrated by Helen Sewell and Mildred 
Boyle. New York, Harper, 1937. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 























; Signatures on half title page of author and Helen Sewell. [The Publisher] 
WILDER, LAURA INGALLS 
On the Banks of Plum Creek, illustrated by Garth Williams. New 
t| York, Harper, 1953. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
New edition of children’s classic signed by author and illustrator on half title page. 
S. [The Publisher] 
. YATES, ELIZABETH 
" Amos Fortune, Free Man, illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. New York, 
Aladdin Books, 1953. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial jacket. 
rd. Newbery Medal winner. With a drawing and the signature of author and artist 
on front flyleaf. |The Author] 
am . COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH 
The Cat Who Went to Heaven: with decorations by Kiddell-Monroe. 
tag London, Dent, 1950. 8vo, original cloth, cellophane cover. 
Newbery Medal Winner. Second printing of English edition, First published in U, S. 
, by Macmillan in 1930. Signature of author on front end paper. 
tist] ‘ [Louise Seaman Bechtel] 
. COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH 
um- Cricket and the Emperor's Son; pictures by Weda Yap. New York, 
Macmillan, 1932. 8vo, original cloth, Signature of author on front end 
rtist] paper. 
[Louise Seaman Bechtel] 
n in . DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
text. Original illustration for picture of A. Lincoln on p. 60 of his Abraham 
Lincotn. 18 x 11 inches. 
Artist] [The Author-Artist] 
JEWS MAY 1956 
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. DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
Original illustration for p. 84 in Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows up. 
12 X 151% inches. 






[The Artist] 







. DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
Original illustration called “Cumberland Gap”. 21 x 12 inches. 
[The 










Artist] 







. DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
Original illustration of lion and horse from Jn the Beginning. 


144% inches. 






« 


. 


.s 






[The Artist] 







. DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
Original illustration for The Third Day from In The Beginning. 23 x 
141% inches. 






[The Artist] 







. DELAMARE, WALTER 
A Selection from His Writings, made by Kenneth Hopkins. London, 
Faber and Faber, (n.d.) 8vo, original cloth binding, dust jacket. 

Inscription on front end paper of poem “Some one” signed: Walter de la Mare/ 


with good wishes/ 1956/ (*or how my writings come/ to such a dreadful scrawl) 
[The Author] 










. HANDFORTH, THOMAS 
Original black and white drawing of a little Chinese girl by the author- 
illustrator of MEI-LI. Matted and framed 1314 x 131% inches. 

[Bertha Mahony Miller} 












. HENRY, MARGUERITE 
Justin Morgan had a Horse; illustrations by Wesley Dennis. Chicago, 
Wilcox & Follett, 1945. 8vo, binding dark blue leather, stamped in 
gold, with gold stain on all edges, paper cover, 


First edition. Signed by author and “Book 179”. 













[Dwight Follett] 









. LAWSON, ROBERT 
Original black and white drawing from The Horn of the Moon. 


Matted. 6 x 7 inches. 






[The Artist] 











. MACMANUS, SEUMAS 
The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill and other Irish Folk ‘Vales; illus- 
trated by Jay Chollick. New York, Ariel Books, 1951. 8vo, original 
cloth, pictorial jacket. 

Inscribed on front end paper by the author: “All success to America’s fairy. god- 


mothers who shower gold on the children of the land, and fill their eager hearts 


with joy and gladness. Seumas MacManus of Donegal. March 17, 1956.” 
[The Author] 
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. PARRISH, ANNE 
Floating Island: written and illustrated by Anne Parrish with sketches 
by M. Doll. New York, Harper, 1930. 8vo, original cloth, pictorial 
jacket. 


Signed by author on half title page. 





[The Author] 


. PARRISH, ANNE 
The Story of Appleby Capple. New York, Harper, 1950. 4to, original 
cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


Signed on half title page by author, Anne Titzell. 








[The Author] 


. PARSONS, ARTHUR H. JR. 
The Horn That Stopped the Band; pictures by Lynd Ward. New York, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1954. 8vo, original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


Signed on half title page by author, his son ‘Terry, and the artist. [The Author] 











. POLITI, LEO 













































, Unframed oil painting on canvas of 2 children and a burro, signed by 
artist. 30 x 56 inches. 

-/ | The Artist] 

| . THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

The Rose and the Ring; reproduced in facsimile from the Author's 
- original illustrated manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library. With 

an introduction by Gordon N, Ray. New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
= Library, 1947. Oblong 8vo, maroon cloth stamped in gilt in board slip 

case. 

Published in limited edition of 1000 copies. English edition of this title with these 
x0, pictures in black and white published in “The Little Library” by Macmillan. 

j [Louise Seaman Bechtel] 
in 
. WARD, LYND 
ett] The Biggest Bear. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 8vo, 
original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 

Caldecott Award Winner. Signed on flyleaf by author. 3 rough sketches for jacket 
on. in pocket on inside of front cover. [The Author-Artist] 
rtist| . WONG, JADE SNOW 

Fifth Chinese Daughter; with illustrations by Kathryn Uhl. New York, 

Harper, 1950. 8vo, boards with cloth strip on spine, pictorial jacket. 
ne! Signature of author on half title page. {Margaret Girdner] 

WONG, JADE SNOW 

god- Beautiful coral enamel on copper bowl trom the Jade Snow Wong 
ee studio in San Francisco. 7 inches in diameter. 

thor] Signature of artist on bowl. [Margaret Girdner] 
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99. BURTON, VIRGINIA LEE 
The Little House. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Oblong 8vo, origi- 
nal cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


4 Caldecott Medal winner. Original sketch and signature of author on page op- 
[The Author] 









posite title page. 










. POTTER, BEATRIX 
Original illustration in color of Peter Rabbit and Mr. McGregor 


signed “Beatrix Potter, August 1927. Round the end of a cucumber 
frame./ Whom should he meet but Mr. McGregor!” Framed under 
glass. 8 x 6 inches. 


In order to raise money to buy a piece of land Beatrix Potter sold fifty drawings 
under the auspices of Miss Mahony of The Horn Book. [Frederic G. Melcher} 



















. HOLT, STEPHEN 
Phantom Roan; illustrated by Pers Crowell. New York, Longmans, 
1949. 8vo, original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


First edition, Inscribed by Harlan Thompson to Bertha L. Gunterman on half 
| Bertha L. Gunterman] 









title page. 











. HOLT, STEPHEN 
The Whistling Stallion; decorations by Pers Crowell. New York, 
Longmans, 1951. 8vo, original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


Inscribed on half tithe page to Bertha L., Gunterman by author. 
{Bertha L. Gunterman] 












. HAWTHORNE, DOROTHY 
A Wish for Lutie; illustrated by Kathleen Voute. New York, Long- 
mans, 1955. 8vo, original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. 


Inscribed to Bertha Gunterman by author on front end paper. 
[Bertha L. Gunterman 













. HOLZMAN, ROBERT S. 
General “Baseball” Doubleday: the story of baseball and its inventor; 


















illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. New York, Longmans, 1955. 12mo, 
original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. \ 
Signed by author on front end paper. [Bertha L, Gunterman] r 
. JOHNSON, SIDIE JOE i 
A Month of Christmases; illustrated by Henrietta Jones Moon. New tl 
York, Longmans, 1952. 8vo, original cloth binding, pictorial jacket. ar 








Signed by author on front end paper. [Bertha L. Gunterman] 









. LANGSTAFF, JOHN 
Irog Went A-Courtin’; with pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1955. 4to, original binding paper over boards, 
pictorial jacket. 

A Caldecott Medal winner signed on the tithe page by the artist. 

[The Publisher, The Author, The Artist] 
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INTRODUCING THE “SPECIAL” BOOK 


Excerpts from a talk given at the Philadelphia Conference by Vir- 
ginia Strickland, Children’s Librarian, Public Library of District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 




































‘To every person who reads there are, I believe, certain books which 
are or have been “special”—which have at one particular point made 
a lasting impression or filled a particular need. It may be The Hobbit 
on his quest for the dragon, who managed to meet each danger and 
emergency with native good sense and kindliness in spite of badly shaking 


knees and a pronounced inclination to return to his comfortable and 
orderly home instead, It may be The Midnight Folk in which little Kay 
Harker lived simultaneously a dual life: a life of dream fantasy sur- 
rounded by witches and warlords, pirates and mermaids; and a daytime 
. life pervaded by the sights and sounds and smells of the English country 
side. 
In the course of an article on children’s reading Clifton Fadiman 
| speculates on the possible 10 books which will be “most universally 
alive 500 years from now.” Incidentally eight of his ten books are chil- 
£ dren’s books. Fadiman says, “Among the few things resistant to the tooth 
of time, great fantasy is one, and great fantasy is always the special pos- 
session of children.” 
mn] ‘To go back to the “special” book—since the needs of human beings 
are infinitely variable and since there have been and are being published 
- thousands of books for children, part of the pleasure of being a children’s 
oe, librarian consists in matching up the children who come to the library 
with the books which may have a special significance for them. It often 
an requires a pretty piece ol detective work to match them properly, as we 
all have realized. Annis Dull in Bequest of Wings says in speaking of her 
own and her husband’s experiences as parents, “We have crashed against 
New the barriers of our own limitations time and again.” As children’s librari- 
‘. ans we frequently find, perhaps for the increase of our humility, that a 
man] child in browsing makes a better choice for himself than we have been 
able to. Into this matching up of child with book comes what I think is 
the fine art of our librarianship. 
New Now it is high time for me to define my choice of meaning for the 
ards, “special” book. I have picked out from the dictionary those definitions 
which seemed applicable to the books I have chosen for my discussion. 
sited Mr. Webster includes among his definitions these—“exceptional in degree, 
distinguished by some unusual quality, noteworthy, uncommon.” With 
EWS 
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those adjectives in mind we can set up a good yardstick for book selec- 
tion, and from that selection children can depend upon us to provide 
them with reading which is for delight. 

In the June 1955 ALA Bulletin there is a thought-provoking article 
by Helen Armstrong, a children’s librarian in Toronto, which she has 
called “Reading Is for Delight.” I showed it to a library school student 
who has been working with us for two years and his comment is in- 
teresting. “I think,” he said, “that that should give any children’s librarian 
a real lift. It is so clear, and so convincing and enthusiastic about what 
you are trying to do.” I'd like to quote one sentence from Miss Arm- 
strong’s article—‘It would be a great shame to us surely, if the children 
of our day were to miss their rightful heritage here’—that is, in the 













great richness of English literature. 

Some of the books which I have been rereading and reviewing for 
this meeting, which to my mind fulfill at least partially the meaning ol 
the “special” book, and some of which make their contribution to the 
great richness of English literature follow: 

W. H. Hudson’s Little Boy Lost can take its place firmly in both 
groupings. It is creative and the author has richly conveyed to the reader 
two worlds, a world of reality and one of imagination and fantasy. ‘The 
world in which young Martin goes adventuring encompasses the great 
plains of South America in their heat and with their infinite horizon, and 
it includes all the sensations of mirage and illusion which these enormous 
spaces have created in Martin’s mind, Hudson describes minutely and 
with a naturalist’s eye a forest with its luxuriant plant and animal life, 
its coolness and solemnity. Most delicately he conveys also the sense of 
mystery, loneliness and fear which rise in Martin as he explores the forest. 

Turn to another book, Men of Iron by Howard Pyle. The hero, four- 


































teen year old Myles Falworth, is as alive today as when the book was 
written in 1891. His trials in resisting bullying appeal to any boy who ; 
confronts a bully. His courage sometimes to foolhardiness, his tenacity, 
his loyalty to friends, his natural leadership are all qualities admired by 
boys anywhere at any time. And in addition to having achieved a rousing J 
adventure story, full of action and absorbing in plot, the author has suc- ‘ 
ceeded in picturing the pageantry of medieval times, both minutely in 
the day by day life and training of a knight, to the dramatic intensity 
of a pitched combat to decide to the life or death a point of justice. c 
Either of these books reinforces and illuminates a statement of Fadi- b 
man’s in the article I mentioned earlier. He named one professor who th 
had most influenced his reading and intellectual development and he says th 
that one reason for the man’s great influence on his students was his 
“enormous respect (not merely liking) for his subject matter.” I believe os 
that it is in this particular—our enormous respect for and expressed con- TI 
victions on the special, the noteworthy and uncommon book, that we can tio 





do a service to the children who come to us for books. 
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Anne Carroll Moore says that “next to the pure joy of creating a thing 
one’s self is the discovery of something created by another’—and I 
would add to that the joy of passing on that discovery to some one else. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Excerpts from a report by Lenyra C, Frascoli, Divisao de Bibliotecas, 
Infanto-Juvenis, Sdo Paulo, Brasil 


The Children’s Library Division, subordinated to the Department of 
Culture of Sao Paulo Municipality, was opened to the children on the 
14th of April 1935. It was organized with the purpose of serving as a 
center of culture, socialization and recreation for the Paulistas children. 
More than 35,000 children from all the districts of this Capital are 
registered in this House of Culture. It has a patrimony of more than 
30,000 volumes, arranged on open shelves, being in this way of easy 
access to their readers. 

In the library there are two completely different sections: the Reading 
Room where the reader entertains himself, and the Circulating Section 
which, according to the parent’s authorization, lends the book to the 
child. ‘The Children’s Library functions at its own buildings specially 
built to this end. It is a big and modern building located at Rua General 
Jardim, 485. In its installations the Children’s Library has large reading 
rooms, auditorium and special rooms for the development of all its ac- 
tivities. 

With the purpose of completing the activities developed by the library 
a theater for children was built and inaugrated on the ggnd of September 
1g52. The importance of a theater of this kind is so great that it cannot 
be valued at this moment. Here the children can see materialized in 
the theater the personages they have learned to know through the books 
they read. By theatrical performances played only for children and young 
people even the little children will be able to define the figures that they 
love in their readings, and which they would like to personalize so much. 
The Children’s ‘Theater marks, we are sure, a new phase in the educa- 
tional work that the Government of Sao Paulo is realizing. 
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The Art Section is the newest initiative of the Children’s Library. It 
is another section in which one can prove in a surprising way what ap- 
preciation is shown by children as they paint, draw and become familiar 
with the technique of making puppets and marionettes, 

‘The Library has also a Section of Games, Newspapers, and Magazines 
which has its educational character. Its objective is to allow the mind to 
relax, which it deserves after hours of attentive reading or hard intel- 
lectual work in the other sections of the library. Far from being a mere 
pastime it teaches because even the pieces of the complicated puzzle, 
which the children like so much, have the purpose of stimulating the 
mind within a severe teaching. 

A reading section for blind children was created on the ‘29th of April 
1946. There are two hundred volumes in Braille alphabet. By this sys 
tem of reading, that took the name of its creator, the blind are able to 
know all children’s and juvenile literature, national or international 
through the marvelous faculty of touching. 

Besides the reading, a specialized story-teller takes care of the mental 
adaptation of the children that suffer from slight psychic disorders caused 
by this internal drama that is the lack of sight. This assistant succeeds 
in stimulating the child to such a point that sometimes the Braille Sec- 
tion takes an active part in all meetings held in the Library, either 
through dancing, or through singing or reciting. At the same time one 
could say that they are normal children, only different from the others 
on account of being blind. 

The Municipal Children’s Library gives movie sessions weekly to 
their little readers. It has modern equipment which permits, as in our 
good cinemas, the exhibition of sound films. Mickey, Popeye, Pato 
Donald and all the inhabitants of the wonderful technicolor world, 
created by remarkable designers, are no more secret to our children. 

The Voice of Childhood is the name of a little journal written and 
published by the children. It is also an introduction to journalism. It is 
through its pages that the child gets acquainted with criticism, with the 
story, reporting and technique of “making journal.” 

It is interesting to note that at present many professionals of the 
print and even writers celebrated by the Academia Brasileira de Letras 
got their literary “a, b, c” in this little journal which already has sixteen 
years of existence. 

The Children’s Library has also a section devoted to music. ‘There 
daily children of all ages get together to learn biographies of the great 
musicians and to talk over, with capable knowledge, questions relating 
to music of all times. 

The activities of this section are directed by a specialized assistant 
that is charged with cataloging and classification of the records, the se- 
lection of the works applied to each age of the listeners as well as educa- 
tional, dramatic compositions and concerts. 
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by PHYLLIS WHITNEY 


A warm love story for young people, set against the 
great San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. 
In the midst of that historic year, Melora Cranby 
finds a new love and discovers a new set of values. 


Phyllis Whitney vividly re-cre- 
ates life in San Francisco dur- 
ing that memorable year, and 
she captures the spirit of a 
city determined to rebuild 
itself from the ruins. But, 
above all, she tells a story 

that will really appeal to 

young readers of today. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 








ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 






E. Louise Davis continues the series of articles about book reviewing 
periodicals, their policy and procedure concerning books listed. 






All of Library Journal’s reviews of books for children and young peo- 
ple are now grouped in a special “Junior Libraries” section which is a 
feature of the second issue of each month. This section which includes 


articles and news as well as reviews is also available separately as Junior 








Libraries magazine. 

Not all the “Junior Libraries” reviews are recommendations. In fact, 
JrL makes a policy of publishing adverse as well as favorable appraisals, 
especially where librarians might otherwise be tempted to take a chance 
by reason of a book’s author, series, subject or imprint. An effort is made 
to examine all books, and the only books on which reviews are not pub- 
lished are those thought unlikely to get serious consideration by librarians. 

About 75 school library supervisors, school librarians, and public li- 
brarians serve as reviewers for “Junior Libraries”. Among them can be 
found specialists in almost any subject—science, nature, sports, etc. Each 
book can be assigned to someone who is not only knowledgeable in that 
subject and acquainted with the comparable available books, but who 
will also be in a position to get reactions from boys and girls. ‘There is a 
special column in each issue of current adult books recommended as gen- 
eral recreational reading for young adults. Reviewing is done from ad- 
vance galley proofs or from earliest review copies to keep JrL reviews as 
close to publication dates as possible. A “review of the reviews” takes 
place each month just before copy must go to the printer. ‘The reviewing 
committee, composed of some of the more active (and nearby) reviewers 
and attended by any other reviewers who can manage to be in New York 
on the right day, takes an extra look at both books and reviews, watching 
for such things as whether reviewers are “starring” books consistently, 
whether the presence or absence of needed indexes is noted, etc. No review 
is ever changed without the consent of the reviewer, but occasionally two 
conflicting judgments will both be published, headed “Difference of Opin- 



























ion.” 
A star on a review marks the book as being not only recommended but 


also thought likely to be unusually popular and useful. A double star 
marks a book as a “must” for even small collections. In 1955 160 books 
received one star and 47 received two stars. Books of high literary quality 
but limited appeal are so described in the review but may not be starred. 
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Since last November, JrL’s reviews have also carried indications as to 

how each book is bound. and whether the publisher is offering a stronger 

“library” edition at extra cost. For ex ample, books marked “PVS” (paper, 
varnished, saddle-sewn, as in many lower priced children’s books) are in 
some libraries automatically ordered pre-bound, whereas books marked 
CWSS (cloth, washable, side-sewn, as in the Goldencraft bindings) are ac- 
cepted in this binding. 

In general, JrL’s reviews run to about 75 words, and the appraiser tries 
to get into this space the relevant answers to the important questions 
about reading and interest level, literary style, illustrations and binding, 
authenticity and indexing, and potential audience. In addition to review- 
ing the new books as they appear, JrL also provides Spring and Fall An- 
nouncement Numbers which offer in both text and ad pages a resume of 
all the books of the season. For example, the issue of last October 15th 
contained a 25-page summary, by age and subject, of the whole season’s 
output, pre pared by a committee headed by Virginia Haviland of Boston. 

Finally, each spring, all the recommendations of the previous calendar 
year are reprinted in full. These “Recommended Children’s Books” re- 
prints have appeared in 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 (0.p.), 1955. They are ar- 
ranged by age and interest, with an author-and-title index, and are offered 
at $1 each ($2 minimum billing). Also available: “Starred Books from the 
Library Journal” covering the best books of 1935-1952, and priced as 
above. 



















Junior Libraries, published monthly from September to May by R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. $2.50 per year. 


















Parents and librarians have found a new type of book on the racks of 
paper-backed books. A Wonderful World for Children by Peter Cardozo, 
Bantam Books 35¢ 244 p. lists a prodigious amount of booklets, maps, 
films, games, trips and experiences free for the asking, All are for children 
or to help parents in bringing up children, A paragraph description of a 
promotional type is given for each item. Included are publications and 
materials done by industries, travel agencies and by a number of national 
and state government agencies. It includes lists of children’s museums 
throughout the country and has a special section on New York City help- 
ful to visitors wishing to know of free exc ursions and visits of interest to 


children. Arranged in no obvious system in 22 chapters by subject. No 
index. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association. 








Bright, Robert. Georgie to the Rescue. Doubleday, 1956. $1.75. 


The popular little ghost, Georgie, is back again! In this second picture book 
Georgie has an exciting time when he accompanies Mr, and Mrs, Whitaker on 
a visit to the city. Herman, the cat, and Miss Oliver, the owl, go along, too, but 
no one is happy until Georgie finds something in the hotel that will creak and 
squeak, Lots of fun in picture and story as we see Georgie riding up and down 
old elevator. 












in the creaky 








Brown, Palmer. The Silver Nutmeg. Harper, 1956. $2.50. 
Anna Lavinia of Beyond the Paw Paw Trees delights us in another fantasy; an 
imaginative tale that will appeal to many children who see beyond the everyday 
world. We go with Anna Lavinia to the “inside” of the world, to the concave 
side of our globe. Wonderful and miraculous happenings where gravity docs not 


play a part. 








Butterworth, Oliver. The Enormous Egg; illus. by Louis Darling. Little, 


1956. $2.95. 






\ dinosaur can give you a lot of trouble! Up in Freedom, New Hampshire, a 
hen lays an enormous egg and eventually a young dinosaur is hatched. Nate 
Twitchell is the boy who feeds the dinosaur, measures him, takes him to Wash 
ington, and finally puts his case in the hands of the children who watch tele 
vision. Preposterous fun for g and 10 year olds. ‘The artist has caught the fun 
of the tall tale with amusing black and white drawings. 










de Regniers, Beatrice S. Was it a Good Trade?; pictures by Irene Haas. 
Harcourt, 1956. $1.95. 






Gay, refreshing and unusual, this bit of writing in folk-like rhyme makes you 
smile, the pictures tickle your fancy. A little book for very little people. 







“The fudge was rather stale. 
I traded for a whale 
And gave it to my wife. 
She traded for a knife. 

So now I have my little 

knife, my little wife, 

and I will keep them 

all my life.” 
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Drawing by Shepard for The Glass Slipper 


du Bois, William Pene. Lion. Viking, 1956. 53.00. 
A handsome book which tells us in rather sophisticated style how the lion came 
to be. Under the hand of the master artist, Lion grows from an animal of many 
colors with a curly mane and a peep-peep voice to our tawny golden-maned crea 
ture with the mighty roar! Distinguished drawing and striking use of brilliant 
colors make this an unusual book which will interest all ages. 


Fager, Edward. Knight's Castle; illus. by N. M. Bodecker. Harcourt, 1956. 
p2 


Followers of Robin Hood will enjoy this story of four children who find the 
magic which takes them back to the hero of Sherwood Forest and to Ivanhoe and 
his stirring times. ‘This magical adventure, told with great plausibility, will be 
sanctioned by the 9 to 11 year olds. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. The Glass Slipper; illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking, 


1956. $2.75. 


Childhood's desire. that the favorite old tales could go on and on has been ful 
filled here. The all too brief and well-loved story of Cinderella has been made 
into a full length book of some 180 pages. Under this author's imaginative touch 
we grow to know this wretched young girl, and the selfish sisters. The prince and 
the ball and all the magic happenings blossom naturally to the very end when 
Cinderella tries on the glass slipper. 


Francoise. Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris. Scribner, 1956. $2.75. 
Jeanne- Marie, well-known to the younger set from previous books, goes on a visit 
to gay Paree. In this new picture book the author-artist has expressed her affec 
tion for this colorful city of her native land. With Jeanne-Marie, we visit the 
puppet shows, the outdoor markets, the book stalls along the Seine, and the 
sidewalk cafes. On July 14th everyone waves the little French flags of blue, white 
and red. 
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Hazeltine, Alice 1. and Smith, Elva S. The Year Around, Poems for Chil- 
dren; decorations by Paula Hutchison. Abingdon, 1956. $2.50. 

Starting with Spring, this anthology carries the reader through the seasons, stop- 

ping here and there to present material for the important holidays and months. 


‘The poems have been chosen for children of 8 to 12 years; many of the selections 
are well-known but here, too, are fresh, newer poems. A useful volume for the 







seasonal requests. 










Hofsinde, Robert. Jndian Sign Language. Morrow, 1956. $2.50. 
Boys will be interested in this unique handbook which demonstrates the gestures 
of over 500 words in Indian sign language. ‘The Indian tribes used the sign 
language as a means of communication with each other. Of special interest to 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, too, this litthe book can be carried on the trail. 











Kahl, Virginia. Maxie. Scribner, 1956. $2.50. 
A read aloud picture book having the same rollicking humor as “Away Went 
Wolfgang”. The little dachshund, Maxie, wins the Baron's test for a dog who is 
“Big and Fierce and Fast.” How such a little dog can do this makes a lively story. 

Brightly colored pictures show the good life in the little Austrian village. 









Kirkus, Virginia. The First Book of Gardening; pictures by Helene Car- 
ter. Watts, 1956. $1.95. 

This book will appeal to a varied age group, for a “first” garden can come at any 

time in one’s life. Step by step, help is offered in the pages of this well-organized 

guide to good gardening. The information is clarified by diagrams and plans for 

working on small plots. Interest is sustained by the variety of planting possible 

to the beginner. 








Meyer, Jerome S. World Book of Great Inventions. World Pub., 1956. 
$3.95- 


“The fascinating story of the major inventions of man from the earliest times to 
the present.” Of invaluable aid in both reference and circulating sections, this 
book is suited to the Junior High age and up. Material on present-day inven- 
tions such as the adding machine, tape recorder and cellophane will be welcome. 
The listing of the fifteen greatest inventions of all time is an interesting inclu- 








sion. 


Rhoads, Dorothy. The Corn Grows Ripe; illus. by Jean Charlot. Viking, 
1956. $2.75. 
A distinguished book in both format and content. A story of a Mayan boy today 
gives a stirring picture which will arouse the admiration. How young Tigre learns 
to carry a man’s burden when his father is injured is a story of courage, despair 
and victory. A book of real importance, strongly supported by the stunning pic- 
tures of Jean Charlot which interpret perfectly the strength of the story. 











Zion, Gene. Really Spring; illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 1956. 
$3.25. 

A big picture book with a real spring message. When spring is late in arriving in 

the city, the people decide to do something about it. They paint gay flowers and 

green grass all over the town, pussy willows on mail boxes and tulips on the 

bakery. When the warm rain comes and washes the paint away the real spring 

comes to cheer everyone. Gay spring-like colors in the big full-page drawings. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


“As we dance round a-ring-a-ring, 

A maiden goes a-maying; 

And here a flower, and there a flower, 
Through mead and meadow straying.” 


Years ago, there was the custom of going- 
a-maying. Young and old went out to 
greet the day, returning with flowers and 
branches which they fashioned into decora- 
tions for homes and village greens. Today 
our regional news gatherers take to the 
country north, south, east and west, to 
bring in the flowers and fruits of the union 
of youth, books and libraries. For this 
springtime garland of their own making, 
the Regional Editor is grateful to Dorothy 
Kyros, Elizabeth S. Shuman, Anna J. Fle- 
chuck, Frances Rees, Katherine L. Croxall, 
Elizabeth von Odcettingen, Mercedes B. 
McKay, Lois E. Grubaugh, Ellen M. Un- 
derwood, Siddie Joe Johnson, Annabelle 
McKillop, Grace Macdonald, and Joyce 
Powell. 


ABOUT AND ROUNDABOUT WITH 
THE NEWS GATHERERS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


East Orange, New Jersey Public Library 
reports a recruitment talk given by Learned 
Bulman before the New Jersey Library 
Councils Association. Newark Public 
Library plays host this spring to an In- 
stitute on Children’s Books and Book 
Production, under the sponsorship of the 
Graduate School of Library Service, School 
of Education of Rutgers University and 
with the cooperation of the New York 
WNBA. The Institute is pointed towards 
the needs of parents who want to help 
their children to read with interest and 
discrimination, and teachers and librarians 
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who need a refresher on new trends in 
the publication of children’s books. The 
list of authors, illustrators, publishers and 
librarians who will be guest speakers in- 
cludes Margaret Lesser, Ursula Nordstrom, 
William R. Scott, Daniel Melcher, Leon- 
ard Weisgard, Maurice Sendak, Ira Free- 
man, Alice Dalgliesh, Annis Duff, Augusta 
Baker, Margaret Scoggin and Frances L. 
Spain. . . . February 21, at a young peo- 
ple’s program sponsored by the ‘Teen Cor- 
ner Advisory Council of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, young people and adults who 
journeyed to Germany last summer told 
of their experiences, gave their impressions 
of Europe, and showed colored slides. 
hey were members of the group chosen 
by the Newark Youth Council in response 
to an invitation from a West Berlin 
Youth Group. .. . The Library was grati- 
fied that Eileen Einfrank, library clerk, 
and the library’s representative on the 
Newark Youth Council and Charles Lang, 
library clerk, Registration and Receiving 
Department, were among those chosen to 
make the trip. ... 





The Hudson-Mohawk Library Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern New York School 
Librarians’ Association held a joint din- 
ner meeting at the University Club, 
Albany. Phyllis Fenner, author, spoke en- 
tertainingly of the boys and girls she 
knew over the years in Manhasset Ele- 
mentary School Library, Long Island. . . . 
The 14th annual exhibition of ‘Books 
for the Teen Age,” New York Public 
Library, was held this year in the Nathan 
Straus Reading Room of the new Don- 
nell Regional Branch. . . . Lockport Pub- 
lic Library, New York, moved its Chil- 
dren's Department into larger quarters. 
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Reacly ....cecees Set... Go! 


We are ready and all set to go on our Spring titles. They 
are ready now for shipment, display, and use. You will 
be pleased. 


I LIVE IN SO MANY 

PLACES 
By Jane R. Hengesbaugh. Illustrated 
by Katherine Evans. ‘This lovely book 
broadens the circle of a child’s limited 
awareness of where he lives. It en- 
compasses for simple delight and 
comprehension the county to the uni- 
verse. 4-7. 8xgl%. Reinforced $2.10 
net. 


; TABBY’S 
ANIMAL FAMILIES KITTENS 





Everyone will want to see this Another tender Janet 
book, with full color illustra- Konkle KITTEN 
tions by Roger Vernam. Proper book, with designs by 
identification of all members of Mary Gehr. Warm, 
animal families. Large type true story of child-ani- 
helps learning while being fas- mal relationships. 4-8. 
cinated, 4-8. 10 x 714. Rein- 7x gy. Reinforced $2.10 
forced $2.10 net. net. 





NEW TRUE BOOKS 
AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES 


by John Lewellen 







oats ee Motesseacmmcam ANIMALS OF SEA AND SHORE 
by Illa Podendort 
















the true book ct KNIGHTS 
by John Lewellen 
the true book oft TROPICAL FISHES 








by Ray Brockel 
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The room formerly occupied by children 
is now the Young People’s Room. Both 
sections are currently displaying an ex- 
hibit of paintings done by local youth, ac- 
cording to Elizabeth Steindel, children’s 
librarian, and Florence Stevens, young 
people’s librarian. 


East Trenton Branch 
sored its eleventh annual doll show in 
January, including two hundred dolls of 
every size, age, costume, description. 
Visitors from the city and surrounding 
towns came to the fascinating display, 
arranged by Alethea C. Ditmars, Emily 
Willever, Olivia Golden and Mildred Nor- 
ris. Judges of the doll show were staff 
members Elizabeth ‘Tostevin, Ann Pod- 
more, and Mary Ann Walsh, who awarded 
.. The Southern Di- 
Pennsylvania ‘Teen-Age 
Library Conference was organized last 
spring with the objectives of stimulating 
enthusiasm for libarianship, encouraging 
pupil interest and participation in library 
work, making the library an indispensable 
Bellwood-Antis 
High School in Bellwood, Pennsylvania, 
participating school and scene of the or- 
ganizational conference, put the objectives 


Library spon- 


ribbons to winners. . 
vision—Central 


asset to the school. 


into practice in its 1955-56 term by adding 
library work for credit to the school 
curriculum, The 1956 meeting of the 
Conference was scheduled for April 13 at 
Sommerset High School... . 


“Universe Unlimited,” a science fiction 
hook club for young people, was organized 
in the Rochester Public Library with Irwin 
Berenson, young people’s librarian, as ad- 
visor. ‘The members, ranging in age from 
twelve to eighteen, meet biweekly in the 
Young People’s Department of the Central 
Library, to read and learn about the sub- 
ject, influence, and philosophy of science 
fiction, by means of speakers, book lists, 
panel discussions, and films. . . . From 
George B. Moreland, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Libraries of Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, comes news of the 
newly organized group of the libraries of 
suburban Washington whose purpose is 
to build up service to young people. The 
organization includes six libraries close to 
the city of Washington, Alexandria, Ar- 
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lington County, Fairfax County, Mont- 
gomery County, and Prince Georges 
County Memorial. At the December meet- 
ing a planning committee from the par- 
ticipating libraries was appointed, who 
since have drawn up a list of recommended 
books which they suggest for purchase by 
the cooperating libraries. This list was 
discussed favorably at the March 13 meet- 
ing at Falls Church, Virginia. 


The role of the library in the life of chil- 
dren and young people was the principal 
topic at a New Jersey Library Association 
DLCYP meeting held in the Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, Trenton, 
on February 28. Mary Gaver of Rutgers Uni 
versity reported on the “White House Con- 
ference;” Anne Hoppock, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, spoke on “The 
Gifted Child;” Jane Hobson, Division of 
New Jersey State Library told of the 
ALA Midwinter Conference. ... On April 
14, the DLCYP of New Jersey Library 
Association had a meeting at the State 
Conference in Asbury Park, at which Mr. 
Carl L. Biemiller, author of Magic Ball 
from Mars spoke. . . . Linden, New Jersey 
has a Good Reading Committee made up 
of members of the PTA, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Business and Profes 
sional Women’s Club and the Linden Pub 
lic Library. Viola Maihl, librarian, and 
Harriet Proudfoot, children’s librarian, are 
committee members, ‘The library helped in 
the main objective of encouraging good 
books, by assemblying two kits to serve as 
suggestions, one of good inexpensive books 
and the other of good gift books, available 
for exhibit purposes, The committee pre- 
pared questionnaires for adult and = chil- 
dren’s groups in an effort to determine 
what people read and how and where they 
obtain their books. ... An interesting note 
comes from Doris E. Wise, in charge of the 
Children’s Department of Syracuse Public 
Library about class visits to the Children’s 
Room from Syracuse University School of 
Education. ‘These include students from 
the Education and Language Arts Depart- 
ments. As a result cadet teachers have been 
encouraged to borrow books to supplement 
projects and the cooperating teachers fre- 
quently do likewise. Home Economics stu- 
dents majoring in Family Leadership came 
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FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES to 
help librarians build an exciting 
and stimulating collection of for- 
eign language books for children. 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
selected by expert librarians for li- 
brary use 


@ A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For catalog and information 
WRITE TO: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 
New York 75 


The Story of 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


by JEANETTE EATON 


THE MINK AND 
THE FAIRY 


by Henrietta Robitaillie 


Translated from the French 
by Sallie Louise Beaman; il- 
lustrated by Manon Iesse. 
Ages 5-10 $2.50. 
Fourteen children and a fairy 
spend an adventurous sum- 
mer on the moor in Brittany. 
A “read it again” book. 


At bookstores or from the 


Exposition Press, INc. 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


The moving story of this selfless woman 
who, unavoidably thrust into the lime- 
light of history, has risen to world emi- 
nence. Illus. with 42 photographs, many of 
them rare and seldom published. Ages 12 


up. $3.95 


Other biographies by Jeanette Eaton 


‘TRUMPETER’S TALE: The Story of Young Louis Armstrong. Illus. Ages 12 up. $3.00 
GANDHI: Fighter Without a Sword. Illus. Ages 12 up. $3.00 

THAT LIVELY MAN, BEN FRANKLIN. Illus. Ages 12 up. $3.00 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE: Foe of Darkness. Illus, Ages 12 up. $3.00 


All Morrow Junior Books are bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 














also to study the Parents Room and its 
organization. ... Elmwood Branch in Syra- 
cuse recently started a_ pre-school story 
hour which registered immediate success 
with an enrollment of thirty. . . . The chil- 
dren’s record collection of 500 at the Beau- 
champ Branch, Syracuse, draws a listening 
audience of children from small ones to 
teen agers who keep the three sets of ear 
phones in constant use. Saturday is the 
heaviest listening day. .. . Recent speakers 
at meetings of the Queensborough Chil- 
dren’s Department were Frances Henne of 
Columbia Library School and Louise 
Davis, Book Review Editor of Junior Li- 
braries. 


From New York City there is word that 
Reba Mirsky, author of Thirty-one Broth- 
ers and Sisters and Seven Grandmothers 
was guest speaker at a number of chil- 
dren’s rooms during Brotherhood Week 
and Negro History Week. Maurice 
Sendak gave a chalk talk to the boys and 
girls at Seward Park Children’s Room, and 
the question and answer period which fol- 
lowed was lively. . .. The staff of the Hud- 
son Park Children’s Room staged a puppet 
show, The Reluctant Dragon by Kenneth 
Grahame. . . . Pura Belpré, a former chil- 
dren's librarian, told stories in Spanish to 
Puerto Rican children in several branches 
to honor Twelfth Night. Some of the stor- 
ies were from her book, Tiger and Rabbit. 
... William Burgie and a group of boys 
gave a program of Indian songs, dances 
and stories for the children at Countee 
Cullen Branch. . Shigeo Watanabe, a 
visiting Japanese librarian now working at 
St. George Regional Branch, has been tell- 
ing Japanese stories and giving a Japanese 
program in costume for the boys and girls 
of Staten Island. . Central Children’s 
Room, during February, had its traditional 
exhibition of old Valentines, loaned by 
Helen Masten and Helen Matthews. . . 
Sabina Grabe, children’s librarian at Park- 
chester Branch, was honored by B'nai 
Brith for her “unselfish devotion to the 
children of the neighborhood.” . . . The 
new Donnell Branch opened in December, 
and the Nathan Straus Children’s Room 
and Young People’s Room are located 
there. The Children’s Room is small and 
cozy, filled with children and parents who 
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come from the entire Metropolitan area. 
Story hour and picture book hour are both 
held on Saturdays. Mary Strang, the chil- 
dren’s librarian, had paintings done by 
Guatemalan children for her first exhibi- 
tion. . . . Westchester Square Branch 
opened ,its new building in January. The 
Children’s Room is spacious and well 
planned for the large numbers of children 
who have poured into the room. ... An 
experiment is being made in the New 
York Public Library to permit children’s 
librarians to advance in grade without giv- 
ing up their speciality. Barbara Reevers is 
Children’s and Branch Librarian at the 
125th Street Branch. Her first assistant is 
the adult specialist. This is done primarily 
where the children’s book circulation ex- 
ceeds that of adults. 


NORTHEAST 

The officers of the Massachusetts Round 
Table of Librarians for Young Adults are 
chairman, Barbara Cotter, Boston; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Edith Beazie, Middlebor- 
ough; acting chairman of the Book Re- 
view Committee, Louise B. Newsome, 
Brockton. . . . Grace Farwell, Librarian, 
Westwood Public Library, sends news that 
Westwood is building a new library, whose 
plans call for a children’s room, reference 
room, office and workrooms, stack, reading 
room and assembly room. .. . Niantic Pub- 
lic Library, Massachusetts, was decorated 
recently, after which was celebrated an 
Open House, enjoyed by 200 townspeople. 
A. J. Jeannette Beebe, librarian, arranged 
an historical exhibit of old pictures, maps, 
newspapers and documents, loaned by li- 
brary borrowers for the event. . . . The 
High School Department of the Lynn Pub- 
lic Library under the direction of Dorothy 
Kyros, is enjoying afternoon programs of 
stories on records in their new audio-visual 
room with its Hi-Fi combination radio and 
record machine. The program is sponsored 
in cooperation with the U. S. Steel “The- 
ater Guild on the Air.” ... 


MIDWEST 

The Detroit Public Library’s TV _ pro- 
gram for young people is in its fifth 
month over WTVS’s educational channel. 
The first twelve-week series, “Young Amer- 
ica Looks at Books,” was patterned after 
the library’s radio show where a panel of 
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NEW SPRING 
BOOKS 


EAST OF ASTORIA 


by Merritt Parmelee Allen 


Young Rob, off to the North- 
west with the Astor fur com- 
pany, shares the dream with 
Jefferson, that all this country 
should belong to the new 
United States. Rob holds to 
this dream through adventure 
by sea and by land. $3.00 


SAUL’S DAUGHTER 

by Gladys Malvern 

Love story from the Bible of a 
beautiful princess and a shep- 
herd boy named David. ‘The 
more feats David performs for 
him, the greater Saul’s dis- 
trust, but Saul’s daughter be- 
lieves in him. $3.00 


SOD HOUSE ADVENTURE 


by Bonnie Bess Worline 

Children left to mind the 
babies and the soddy, alone 
on the winter-bound prairie, 
hear a midnight knock. ‘Their 
courage at that time brings 
them a wonderful surprise. 


%2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND 
Co., INC. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3 








students and a youth librarian discuss re- 
cent books. On the present series, “Be 
Your Best Self,” teen-age panelists and an 
occasional “‘guest expert” search their own 
experiences, as well as books and pam- 
phlets, for answers to problems that face 
today’s young adults. Earning spending 
money, good grooming, and religion have 
sparked recent discussions; “You and Your 
Reading,” “You and Poetry,” and “The 
Stage and You” will be seen on coming 
programs. Audrey C. Biel, Chief of Youth 
Services, is advisor and moderator for the 
series. .. . Wonderful results in new reg- 
istrations and circulation were obtained 
by the visits which Evelyn S. Walker of 
the Decatur Public Library paid to the 
sixth grade rooms in the public and paro- 
chial schools to congratulate the pupils on 
being ready for junior high school and to 
tell them about the Youth Room = and 
youth collections at the branch and book- 
mobile. The eighth grade American 
Heritage Group at the Hartford, Wiscon- 
sin Public Library is proving to be a fine 
means of public relations. Not only do 
they do their own promotion, but they are 
also ready to pinch-hit at Rotary in case 
of disappointment in a speaker. . . . Since 
the Waukegan, Illinois Public Library has 
no young people’s room, Pearl Johnson, 
youth librarian, has been compiling anno 
tated subject lists to guide the young read- 
ers about the adult collection. Her newest 
project is the compilation of a basic list 
of 4oo young people’s books to be placed 
on Waukegan’s new bookmobile. . . . 


Faith Hektoen of the Minneapolis Pub 
lic Library talked on recent teen-age books 
at the Pre-Book Week Institute at the 
University of Minnesota in November. . . . 
Madeline J. Margo, Young People’s Li 
brarian, Youngstown, Ohio, spoke on 
“Teen-age Reading Trends” on a_ local 
r'V show. Margaretta Drury, Audio 
Visual Director and Young Moderns Li 
brarian at Muncie, Indiana Public Li 
brary, will be concentrating on the first 
field after this summer, She plans to com 
bine her intersts by sponsoring a jazz pro 
gram for teen-agers, using all available ma 
terials and letting the young people do 
most of the planning themselves. 
Here’s good news about Isabel McLaugh 
lin, former Coordinator of Work with Chil: 
dren at the Minneapolis Public Library 
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who resigned in September 1954 because 
of ill health. The outstanding Miss Mc- 
Laughlin has improved to such an extent 
that in the near future she plans to visit 
her sister in Texas... . 


The Children’s Department of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library presented John 
Langstaff, concert singer and author of 
Frog Went a-Courtin’ in a program of folk 
songs and ballads at the Main Library in 
February, with school classes attending the 
song fest. The children’s librarians joined 
Mr. Langstaff for lunch afterwards. 

Old Valentines were displayed in the 
Main Children’s Room of Cincinnati du 
ing February to the delight of young visi- 
tors. The Valentines were loaned to the 
library by the Historical and Philosophical 
Library of Ohio. . .. The Michigan School 
and Children’s Librarians’ Spring Institute 
was planned for April 27 and 28 at the 
Kellogg Center in East Lansing. Dr. Ar 
thur DeLong, of the College of Education 
of Michigan State University, spoke on 
“Children and Books.” There was also a 
talk by Elizabeth Yates and a discussion of 
films and recordings. . . . Kathryn Patter- 
son, Chairman of the Children’s and 
Young People’s Division of the Indiana 
Library Association, reports that the gen- 
eral theme of their spring district meeting 
will be “Joining Forces”. Wisconsin 
Library Association Children’s Section held 
its spring meeting in April in Kenosha. 
Martha Petty was local chairman. ... The 
Detroit Public Library is participating in 
Detroit’s Educational Station. 
Tuesday evening is “Story Hour Time,” 
introduced by a. striking clock, a fairy 
wand, and Miriam Wessel. A number of 
have told — stories, 


lelevision 


children’s librarians 
sometimes with children for an audience, 
and sometimes directly to the camera. In 
almost all cases, the storytellers admit 
some nervousness before the program, but 
afterwards say it was an exhilarating ex- 
perience. .. . The South Bend Public Li 
brary has a weekly radio program over 
Station WNDU, the Notre Dame station, 
known as “Story Book Time” and written 
and directed by the Storylady, Katherine 
Croxall. Books from the library are pre- 
sented dramatically by members of the 
library staff... . The Muncie Public Li 
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brary buys children’s phonograph records, 
both musical and storytelling, circulated 
by the Audio-Visual Department of the 
library. 


Montague Branch Library in Rockford, 
Illinois permitted some children to “take 
over” story hour for a day. The children 
had a puppet show, for which they built 
their own stage, and gave a play on Abra- 
ham Lincoln. From the Glencoe, II- 
linois children’s librarian comes the report 
that once a year they have Fathers Day, 
at which time the fathers of the commu- 
nity become the storytellers. . . . The 
Junior League of South Bend entertained 
with puppet shows for children in the 
South Bend, Indiana Library. The produc- 
tion “The Sad Faced Clown,” was the de- 
light of young and old. . Muncie, In- 
diana had an exhibit of original illustra- 
tions from recent children’s books. Eight 
artists were represented in the children’s 
room with photographs, book jackets and 
the books illustrated. Youngstown, 
Ohio began its sixth year of broadcasting 
“Youth Reviews the Books” in January. 
Authors discussed include Nevil Shute, 
Jules Verne, Jeffrey Farnol, Helen Mac- 
Innis and Alice ‘Tisdale Hobart. 
“Youth and the Classics” was the title of 


the radio series sponsored by the Decatur, 
Iinois Public Library. Three young peo- 
ple participated in the programs, with one 


acting as commentator, and discussed 
books such as A Tale of Two Cities and 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. . . 

For the Minneapolis Centennial in March, 
the Young People’s Room of the Minne 
apolis Public Library had an exhibit cen- 
tering around the novel Katie and Her 
Camera by Lois Hobart. Deca-Li is 
the name of Decatur, Illinois’ youth coun- 
cil. In addition to many other activities, 
members sometimes prepare book reviews 
for the library column in the local news- 
paper. In Youngstown, Ohio, high- 
lights of the monthly young people’s club 
meetings have included informal discus- 
sions of “Books and Movies,” led by the 
movie critic of The Youngstown Vindica- 
tor and “What Teenagers Think of TV 
Programs,” led by the radio-TV editor of 
the same paper. A university professor who 
spent a year in Japan will discuss Win- 

















































dows for the Crown Prince with several 
reviewers in the club for a future meeting. 

An unusual book discussion group was 
started at the Hartford, Wisconsin Public 
Library last summer when some children 
preferred talking about books to listening 


to stories. For Book Week members of the 


children’s group discussed The Ark by 
Benary-Isbert at the PTA and for the 
adult American Heritage Group. ‘The 


group helped some of the children in self- 
expression and uncovered several whose 
speech defects could be treated. ‘Teachers 
were enthusiastic, as a result, about the 
library's starting an American Heritage 
Group for the eighth graders. There is no 
required reading for this project, but a 
selection from “When Men Are Free,” is 
read aloud at one meeting, and a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of premises to be kept in 
mind is passed out for discussion at the 
next meeting. Librarianship was the 
subject of a workshop for high school 
seniors sponsored by the children’s and 
young people’s librarians of the Muncie 
Public Library. Students were invited to 
ask questions about the field, and the 
“live” answers were supplemented by pam- 
phlets, college catalogs, and the film, “The 
Library Story”... . ‘The Milwaukee Public 
Library received a gift of $25,000 from 
Fave McBeath, for the furnishings of its 
expanded youth department, which will 
include facilities for the young from pre- 
school age through college years. 

Mount Vernon, New York Public Library 
welcomes a new chief of the Children’s 
Department, Frances Elrod of Wilson, 
North Carolina. Miss Elrod is a graduate 
of the School of Library Science of Drexel 
in Philadelphia. She comes to Mount Ver- 
non from Greensboro, North Carolina 
where she was in charge of work with chil- 
dren at the Greensboro Public Library. .. . 
Louise Riedinger, Librarian of the Me- 
morial High School in Pelham, New York, 
reports progress in the organization of an 
association known as the Westchester Stu- 
dent Library Assistants, whose formation 
was suggested at NYLA conference at Lake 
Placid in October. The student assistants 
in both school and public libraries of the 
county meet and share experiences. ‘The 
hope is that by field trips, work shops, in- 
terlibrary visits, and group discussions that 














the assistants will grow in experience, and 
possibly go into library work as a Ca- 


reer, ... 


FAR WEST 

A conference of PTA Reading Chairmen 
in the Washoe County, Nevada Library re- 
sulted in closer cooperation between 
schools and_ library. ‘Tulare-Kings 
County had a conference for student li- 
brary assistants at the Mt. Whitney High 
School Library in Visalia, California on 
March 17. Nineteen high schools were rep- 
resented. . Marian Trahan was Chair- 
man of the Association of Children’s Li- 
brarians of Northern California Institute 
that met at Oakland Public Library on 
February 9. More than one hundred lis- 
tened to a discussion, “Better Public Rela- 
tions Through Effective Publicity,” and to 
talks on “What the Teen-Ager is Read- 
ing.”” The final session, ‘“‘Let’s Meet the 
Authors,” moderated by Don Freeman, in- 
troduced fellow authors Bill Brown, Pau- 
line Coleman, Joy De Weese-Wehen and 
Dick Friendlich. . In recognition of 
Catholic Book Week, Kern County, Cali 
fornia issued a book mark reading list for 
young adults. 


Boys and girls in ‘Tulare County look 
forward to “Skin Diving for ‘Treasure” 
when they enroll in the summer reading 
program in Visalia, California. . “How 
to Be a Successful Teen-Ager” is the title 
of a popular list of books in the Washoe 
County, Nevada Library. Helen Wood, Li- 
brarian, reports also on an eye-catching 
Japanese exhibit with travel posters, art 
objects, antiques, and children’s art work, 
as well as books. Six of the pictures by 
Japanese school children were loaned by 
the Japanese Embassy; others, done in 
crayon and watercolor, were presented by 
the pen pals club, whose purpose is to 
develop better understanding between 
American and Japanese school children. 
...A book collection, with the YP books 
under headings, such as Personal Growth, 
Ride a Hobby, Science and Science Fiction, 
‘The World Is Your Concern, is successful 
with young adult readers in the new Ta 
coma, Washington Public Library. 
Inez Lourenzo, recently of the Library of 
Hawaii, staff of the Kern 
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County Free Library, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, as assistant in the Young Adult De- 
partment, Miss Lourenzo brings to her job 
a background in both hospital and public 
library service. ... Terry Dalton, formerly 
of Yakima Valley Regional Library, Ya- 
kima, Washington, has been appointed ju- 
venile librarian, Washoe County Library, 
Reno, Nevada. . . . The Children’s De- 
partment of Tacoma, Washington Public 
Library carries on an interesting project 
with the Mary Bridge Children’s Hospital. 
Librarians assemble a collection of 150 
hooks, changed regularly every six weeks, 
for the use of young patients. Children’s 
librarians go to the hospital weekly, take 
trucks of books to the rooms, tell stories to 
the younger children and talk about books 
with the older. The Department furnishes 
advice on patients’ reading to the Hos- 
pital, and holds sessions on storytelling 
techniques with volunteer workers. 

The Children’s Department of the Tacoma 
Public Library, Pierce County Public Li- 
brary and libraries in Tacoma Public 
Schools combined forces to hold an “elec 
tion” among their young patrons March 
12 through g1, to determine the book 
which local children believe should be 
considered for winner of the Young Read- 
er’s Choice Award. The annual Award, in 
stituted in 1940, and presented at the an- 
nual meeting of PNLA, is given to the au- 
thor of the book best liked by children of 
the Northwest, including those in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, British 
Columbia and Alberta. First recipient of 
the award was Dell McCormick for Paul 
Annette Cor 
biere, Fresno, California, has given talks to 


Bunyan Swings His Axe 


the high school students on pioneers, In 
dians, the Civil War and such authors as 
Poe and Hawthorne, correlating the high 
school study course with recreational read- 
ing... . The Boise, Idaho Junior Leaguers 
have a fist puppet named Aristotle, who 
comes to the library weekly to talk to the 
children about books. Aristotle plans to 
make the rounds of the schools soon, ad- 
vertising the summer reading program. 
Mildred Selby, children’s librarian, reports 
also that a 100°, Reading Project for all 
grade children is conducted each spring 
with the cooperation of teachers. Each 


child reports on four books from the Pub- 
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lic Library; and when the classroom is 
{, enrolled, the class receives a reading 
certificate. . . . Sun Bear, Chippewa In- 
dian and volunteer art teacher at the Reno 
Indian colony, told the story of the Indian 
buffalo hunt to a roomful of Reno, Ne- 
vada children to their delight. . . . The 
Twin Falls Public Library, Idaho, through 
Dorothy Evans, children’s librarian, re- 
ports that the children’s record collection 
is very popular, the average record circula- 
Easter 


100% 


tion being 150 monthly. .. . / An 
puppet show was staged by the Padre Pup- 
peteers March 27th in the Children’s 
Room of the new San Diego Public Li- 
brary. ... Donna M. Sambrooke, children’s 
librarian of the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana, sends a note 
of regular T'V appearances during which 
she discusses hooks of quality selected from 
new publications. .. . 


SOUTHEAST 

Dorothy Scofield, President of the At- 
lanta Library Club, reports the anniver- 
sary celebration of Joel Chandler Harris in 


DOWN THE 
MAST ROAD 


By JOHN M. DUNCAN. The absorbing 
story of young Obie, who “goes 
masting” and grows up in the trials 
of the long haul from the New 
Hampshire forest to the river. Teen 
ages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. $2.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE — 4 /op new books 


Black Fury 


By PEGGIE CANNAM. Pictures by Wesley Dennis. 
The tender story of a lonely boy’s steadfast love 
for a beautiful but mistreated thoroughbred. Ages 
, 10 and up. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 


DANGER IN THE MIST 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. A thrilling mystery in which an American boy 
in Scotland finds the answer to an important puzzle buried in a very 
old crytogram. Teen ages. 544 x 8, 160 pages. 

Write for FREE Catalog 


A Division of McGraw-Hill 





December. Eleanor Harrison arranged an 
exhibit from the Harris Collection, in the 
Uncle Remus Branch, and members 
brought their children, grandchildren, 
friends and relations. Emory ‘Tucker, the 
official Uncle Remus of Georgia, came 
from Eatonton to tell the old tales, his 
daughter playing the part of the little boy. 
Julian Harris, oldest son of Joel Chandler 
Harris, was introduced, and shared anec- 
dotes of his childhood with his father. The 
program ended with the serving of fruit 
cake and Christmas eggnog and by what 
has become traditional with the Atlanta 
Library Club, the collecting of picture 
books for the library of the Fulton County 
Detention Home... . 


SOUTHWEST 

Betsy Warren, author-illustrator of The 
Donkey Sat Down, was guest storyteller at 
a recent Austin, Texas program for school 
children, She entranced the boys and girls 
showing them how she drew her pictures. 
... Fred Gipson, author of Trail Driving 
Rooster, won the Texas Institute of Let- 


$2.50 


BLUEBERRY 
SUMMER 


By ELISABETH OGILVIE. A well-known 
novelist writes a delightful young 
people’s romance about a girl who 
finds that a summer vacation at 
home can bring many surprises. 
Teen ages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. $2.50 





$2.50 
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ters award for the best ‘Texas children’s 
book of 1955, at the annual meeting of the 
Institute on March 9. Ray Fry, Co- 
ordinator of the Young Adults’ Depart- 
ment at the Dallas Public Library, pre- 
sented Bob Mathias, champion athlete, to 
the young people of Dallas at a March 
library program... . 

Merna J. Cox, Head, Children’s Divi- 
sion, Phoenix, Arizona Public Library, re- 
ports that cooperation with the B'nai 
B'rith civic group resulted in establishing 
vocational information service for young 
people at the library. A series of forums 
on different fields of work was held, with 
B’nai B'rith helping with gifts of books 
and pamphlets on careers. . . . Edith Diu- 
guid, children’s librarian, Roswell, New 
Mexico reports additions to her library's 
record collection for children. Lola 
Dority, Head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Amarillo, Texas, writes that the 
Friends of the Library conducted an essay 
contest for school children through the 
Public Library. Farlton Smith, story- 
teller at the Austin, ‘Texas Public Library, 
enthusiasm and interest at the 
weekly story hour for preschool children, 


creates 


through a varied program. Besides stories, 
she uses films, film strips, records and 
singing games. Meantime, Geraldine Stock- 
ton, children’s librarian, holds a discussion 
session for mothers on some phase of chil 
The interest 
and response of the mother’s group has 
been encouraging. . . 


dren’s literature or reading. 


Working with children in the N. D. An- 
derson Cancer Hospital has been a new 
project taken on by the children’s librarians 
in Houston, Texas. Not only do they tell 
stories and give book talks to the children 
in the hospital but supply the hospital 
with names of talented people willing to 
entertain the children on the planned 
weekly program. “We have found this ex- 
perience very rewarding,” writes Ann Har- 
nak, Head of the Children’s Department. 

The Attic Workshop atop La Ratama 
Library, Corpus Christi, Texas, went into 
operation in February with a puppet show 
and dance recital. Co-sponsored by the 
City Recreation Department and the pub- 
lic library, the workshop is being used for 
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child entertainment functions weekly. Ad- 
mission is free and by ticket. ... 


CANADA 


The Ontario Library Association meets 
in the new McLaughlin Public Library on 
May 15 and 16, Phyllis ‘Taylor, Chairman 
of the Children’s Section, will welcome 
Eleanor Estes as guest speaker. . . . Reata 
M. Vansickle, Chairman, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians, reports 
that Alice Dalgliesh of Scribner’s will 
speak at a dinner meeting of the C.L.A, in 
Niagara Falls on June 12. An afternoon 
meeting features a panel discussion, “Pro- 
moting Library Service for Boys and 
Girls.” Gladys Mitchell is Secretary of 
C.A.C.L. . . . Bill Fraser, children’s librar- 
ian, has left the Vancouver Island Regional 
Library to become the first librarian of the 
new Prince George Public Library, young- 
est municipal public library in British Co- 
lumbia. ... Georgina Harper of Hamilton, 
is now in charge of the Galt Children’s 
Department. Eleanore Donnelly, in 
charge of the Children’s Department at 
London, spoke at the Catholic Library As 
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GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND QUALITY 
AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 


Now, for the first time you can 
get Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time 
and money. Books in each 
group will be selected — five 
from Spring publication and 
seven from Fall publication. 
Any selection not wanted may 
be returned for full credit. For 
complete information, send 
TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 
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sociation’s annual conference in Boston 
April 2-6... . Each month during the 
school year, elementary schools in Bran 
don, Manitoba, take turns supplying art 
exhibits to the Children’s Department of 
the Library... . An attractive display in 
the Children’s Room of the Niagara Falls 
Public Library was of a tournament, com 
plete with knights, horses, banners, tents, 
spectators, and tilting boards, all of which 
lent visual interest to the stories of knight 


WINNER OF THE 1955 


hood. . . . In Brantford, Canada, art su- 
pervisors from the city’s schools supply 
children’s art work for the library’s bulle- 
tin boards, and so please both children 
and parents. ... At London, Ontario, ar- 
ticles used in connection with Hanukah 
were displayed for a special story hour, 
during the Festival of Lights. .. . Windsor 
used the themes, “Three is a Magic Num- 
ber” and “Gold and Silver Tales” for their 
midwinter story cycle. 


John Newbery Award’ 


*“‘For the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children.’’ 


Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave, Il 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


Selected by an AYPL committee: Micprep M. Witson, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Public Library; JosepH W. PrircHarn, Rockford (I1l.) Public 
Library; THrovore P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Barclay, Dorothy. Wanted; Jobs for Teen-Agers. New York Times Maga- 
zine, p. 48 (Feb. 5, 1956). The two to three million employed teen-agers 
“deserve the protection of sound labor laws and the assistance of 
imaginative adults who will help them find jobs that offer the kind of 
work experience that is suitable for them now and will be helpful to 


them in the future.” 


Building Book Readership—Teacher’s Role Examined. Publisher's 
Weekly, p. 2404-2407 (Dec. 17, 1955). A report of a discussion at the 
annual meeting of the National Council of ‘Teachers of English which 
considered the role of English teachers in combatting the relatively 


low rate of book reading in the United States. 


Jennings, Frank G. That Johnny May Read. The Saturday Review, p. 7. 
(Feb. 4, 1956). Rapidly maturing teen-agers should not be given 
watered down versions of adult books says this reading specialist in 
this extremely interesting article. 


Perkins, John. What is a High School For? Saturday Evening Post, p. 25 
(Mar. 17, 1956). A penetrating examination of the role played today by 
high schools in preparing young adults for their future life. Criticism 
and constructive suggestions are offered in this important article by 
the president of the University of Delaware. 


Stolz, Mary. Six Love Stories. Horn Book, p. 476 (Dec. 1955). This well 
known author of teen-age stories explains just why the six adult love 
stories mentioned are so real to young adults. 


LISTS 


Books for the Teen Age. A list of 1500 titles selected by librarians of the 
New York Public Library which would appeal to young people aged 
13-18 covering 65, different categories. New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Price 25¢. 
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GOOD IDEA 


JANE Etistrom, Lakewood (Ohio) Public Library 


When the new and remodeled Lakewood (Ohio) Public Library had 
its formal opening recently, the exhibit in the Young Adults’ Department 
was a Star attraction. ‘This exhibit consisted of photographic portraits of 
seven young people who had been avid Young Adult readers within the 
last five of six years and who have achieved early eminence in their chosen 
careers. With each portrait was an excerpt from a letter written by the 
pictured person telling why he had chosen his field, how he felt about it 
now, and any other pertinent remarks he chose to make. ‘The young peo- 
ple who use the department were much interested, as expected, since 
many of them know the featured seven, and the career books placed in a 
nearby display rack did an astronomical circulation. ‘The unexpected 
dividend appeared later in the week following the opening. 

On ‘Thursday after the opening the city’s popular new mayor had ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce. As part of his speech he had quoted 
from the remarks by a young woman medical student posted in the ex- 
hibit, and had then praised the idea and content of the whole at consid- 
erable length. 

This display, which was the result of an idea and a little effort, cost 
the library nothing but postage, yet the community officials and Greater 
Cleveland newspapers featured it in priceless publicity. But then in these 
days of front page stories about 17 year old gun molls and burglars per- 
haps everyone is encouraged to know that there are seven young people 
aged 20 to 25 who have reached these positions: 1. A young man (20) who 
while still a senior in college has sold some of his textile designs. 2. A 
young woman (20) who has been accepted into Yale Medical School at the 
end of three years of undergraduate study, carrying with her as a Junior 
her athletic letter and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 3. A young man (21) who is 
teaching in Germany on a Fulbright award. (At age 12 had been told his 
polio siege would leave him closely restricted in all future activities. 
‘Today you’d never know this without being told.) 4. A young woman (22) 
who has been made assistant dietician to a metropolitan chain of quality 
restaurants. 5. A young man (24) who is assistant to the editor of the 
American Heritage Magazine. 6. A young woman (24) who is combining 4@ 
college teaching career with that of a housewife. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago children’s 
librarians; Kathryn C. Ezell, Elizabeth L. King, Hazel Weinstein, 
Helen C. Bough, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Hecht, George J. Main Recommendations of the White House Conference 
on Education. Parents Magazine 31:2 (February 1956) Reports on: 
How can we recruit enough good teachers and keep them? What 
should our schools accomplish? 


Mulder, Robert L. and James Curtin. Vocal Phonetic Ability and Silent 
Reading Achievement. Elementary School Journal 56. (November 
1955) and Education Digest 21:6 (February 1956) The importance of 
auditory discrimination to success in reading. 


Pollock, Eileen and Robert Mason. The Magic of Uncle Remus. Saturday 
Review 39:7 (February 18, 1956) The authors visit “Wren’s Nest,” the 
home of Joel Chandler Harris who created Uncle Remus. 


Puner, Helen. Gesell’s Children Grow Up. Harpers 212:1270 (March, 
1955) A critical appraisal of Dr. Gesell’s books including his new one, 
“Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen.” 


Rogers, Virgil M. Dr. Flesch’s Cure-All. Atlantic 196:6 (December 1955) 
Evaluation of Dr. Flesch’s recommendations that parents and not pro- 
fessionals should teach children to read. 


USEFUL LISTS 


Stories to Tell. A revised edition of a list of stories with annotations, in- 
cluding picture books for TV storytelling, programs for story hours, 
and a subject, poetry and source list, edited by Isabella Jinnette. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. Price $1.00. 


Books to Help Children Adjust to a Hospitdl Situation. Hospital Book 
Guide (February 1956) Single copies of the reprint of the list are avail- 
able free on request from: National Society for Crippled Children, 11 
South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 





Completely -™ Articles 


on Many Foreign Countries 


As the spotlight of history centers 
on the revolving stage of world 
events, World Book editors rush re- 
visions into print. That’s why the 
1956 World Book Encyclopedia is 
the most accurate, up-to-the-minute 
single source of reference for the 
nation’s libraries. You provide serv- 
ice in the highest library tradition 
when you can refer your patrons 
to the 1956 World Book to help 


them keep abreast of these chafl 
ing times. 

Among the major articles whie 
are new or completely revised int 
1956 edition of The World 
Encyclopedia are those on sue 
critical locations as: Asia, Afri 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finla 
France, Hungary, Indonesia, Ind 
china, Korea, Lebanon, Polé 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugosla 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








